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THE PICTURE COLLECTION 


Sources, METHODS OF FILING AND USE 


By Grace B. FINNEY, CHIEF, CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT, PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Public Library of the District of 
Columbia has been asked to describe for 
the Wilson Bulletin its use of the vertical 
file for the efficient storage of printed ma- 
terial; especially clippings, pamphlets and 
pictures. A later article will describe our 
method of handling clippings and pam- 
phlets. Because the largest use of our pic- 
ture collection is in connection with school 
work a description of the methods and use 
of the picture collection is appropriate to 
the school number of the bulletin. 

The picture collection was established 
primarily for use by schools, and if it had 
not broadened and reached far beyond the 
school its use for that purpose alone would 
have entirely justified its existence. It has, 
however, grown in popularity and use with 
other groups in the community, clubs, 
newspaper men, Sunday school teachers, 
and individuals. It had a large use by war 
workers for Red Cross, Liberty Loan, 
Y. M. C. A. and other campaigns, and it is 
now supplying pictures of various indus- 
tries to illustrate books on reconstruction, 
and furnishing material for Americaniza- 
tion work. The collection has grown dur- 
ing the twelve years of its existence to 
48,000 mounts and its circulation in its best 
year reached over 110,000. 

This material, however, is fragmentary, 
in perishable form, difficult to arrange and 
handle. Its usefulness depends upon its 
being properly filed and indexed. The ver- 
tical files with a simple form of classifica- 
tion have solved the difficulties in handling 
it and have made it easily available. The 
processes of building up such a collection 
with a description of the simple and satis- 
factory methods found for caring for it 
may be of interest. 


SourRcES AND MATERIAL 


The collection is largely culled from 
books and magazines withdrawn from cir- 
culation or received as gifts. It is difficult 
to say which classes of discarded books are 
most useful since experience ha’ taught 
that the least attractive with the old style 
print or engraving often contain valuable 
historical material heretofore unattainable. 
Few books are bought for the purpose of 
clipping. Photographs, among which may 
be mentioned the Seeman colored half-tone 
reproductions and Hanfstaengl prints have 
been purchased abroad or in this country. 
Occasionally, a bargain is found, such as 
the acquisition of over 1000 pictures bought 
from the Talmud Society, Boston. A re- 
cent gift of 1000 photographs, eight inches 
by ten inches in size, a large number of 
which are in color, which were purchased 
in Japan, China and India makes one wish 
that such photographs were more readily 
procurable in this country. The National 
Geographic Magazine furnishes some of 
the best geographic material, especially its 
sets with descriptive text now prepared for 
sale. The English travel and history pic- 
tures published by Adam and Charles 
Black, London, are very satisfactory for 
early English history, while the American 
history pictures, 1000 in number, for sale 
by the Illustrated History Company, Syra- 
cuse, are fairly good and cover the early 
period. The extensive use of animal and 
bird pictures makes frequent replacement 
necessary and these are purchased from 
A. W. Mumford Company and the Perry 
Picture Company. It is to be regretted 
that these companies do not print in color 
more varieties of the two subjects. Bible 
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pictures are secured from the Westminster 
Publishing Company and from W. A. 
Wilde. The University Prints are pur- 
chased as the sets are complete and are 
kept in sets since clubs prefer to use them 
in that way. Instead of subscribing for the 
magazine The Mentor pictures are bought 
after a year’s publication. No attempt has 
been made to acquire, either by purchase or 
by gift, large pictures since there has been 
no demand for them. Where space is 
limited, the housing of even a small num- 
ber would be a serious problem. 

Four thousand postcards, filed in a cabi- 
net, follow the same classification as the 
general collection. The majority of these 
cards are new and only a good grade of 
card is included. Since their principal use 
is for the stereopticon they cannot be 
mounted. . 

Catalogs of pictures and dealers are kept 
for use in the picture room and loaned 
upon request. 


CLIPPING AND MOUNTING 


All pictures of any value are carefully 
clipped. A narrow white margin is left 
around the black and white prints, but the 
colored ones are trimmed close. The 
numerous requests for illustrations for pub- 
licity purposes have necessitated preserv- 
ing the copyright which is either left with 
the title on the lower edge of the face of 
the picture, or pasted on the back of the 
mount. Whenever appropriate text ac- 
companies an illustration, it is also pasted 
on the back. A light and a medium weight 
of grey and brown mounting board are 
used. The mounts are cut in two sizes 
nine and one half inches by ten and one 
half inches and eleven inches by fourteen 
inches. On the medium weight mounts are 
placed the better grade of clippings and on 
the lighter weight those of less value. Grey 
board is used for black and white pictures 
while the colored ones are mounted on 
brown. The subject of the picture is 
stamped on the upper right hand corner of 
the front of each mount. The stamp used, 
similar to an ordinary dating stamp, con- 
tains the entire alphabet on twelve rubber 
bands. The date of publication of a por- 
trait is written opposite the name. It 
would be desirable to note the source, but 
except for unusual pictures, we have not 
been able to find time for this additional 
detail. 


FILING 


The supply of unmoun*ed material is 
kept in cardboard boxes; made especially 
for the purpose. They are twelve inches 
long and two and one half inches high and 
are covered with brown paper. In 


order to raise without removing the lids, 
brass rings are inserted on the front edge 
of each lid and the backs of the boxes are 
reinforced at the joints. The cost of these 
boxes is small and since they do not re- 
ceive much handling they last indefinitely. 

The mounted pictures are filed in vertical 
filing cases of two sizes. The larger cases 
contain small drawers at the top in which 
the card indexes are kept. 


CLASSIFICATION 


For several years after the collection was 
started a straight alphabetical file was kept. 
With its increased use by the schools it be- 
came advisable to emphasize the subjects 
requested by the teachers, therefore a more 
definite and simple classification was 
adopted, by which the time required to fill 
large orders was considerably reduced. 
For example, if the requests received are 
for “authors and their haunts during the 
Elizabethan period”, “noted painters of the 
Florentine school and their works”, “pic- 
tures of the country”, “life and customs in 
the South Sea Islands”, or the “Life of 
Christ”, the assistant looks under English 
literature, Elizabethan period; fine arts, 
Italy, Florentine School; the South Sea Is- 
lands, under which headings are grouped 
the different islands; or under Bible, New 
Testament, Christ—ministry. Cross refer- 
ences are freely used, as for example, 
Samoa, see South Sea Islands. 

Two card indexes have been found neces- 
sary for artists and authors and for the 
miscellaneous collection. The artist and 
author card contain the name, date of 
birth and death, school of painting or 
period in American or English literature. 
The index for the miscellaneous material 
assists in locating or filing pictures which 
might be found under several headings. 

The subject headings as they now appear 
on the outside of the vertical filing cases 
and the general arrangements within the 
cases are as follows: 

Bible. Geography alphabetically ar- 
ranged; Old Testament, historical 
events; New Testament, life of Christ 
and the Apostles. 

Fine Arts. Guide card giving the coun- 
try, followed by the school of painting 
under which is arranged in alphabetical 
order the artists and their works. 
Under architecture is grouped the dif- 
ferent styles as Assyrian, Egyptian, 
Mohammedan, Greek and Roman, Ital- 
ian, etc. 

Geography (General). The name of 
country with sub-divisions for the im- 
portant cities, mountains and rivers. 
Where material warrants it, a closer 
sub-division is made of castles, cathe- 
drals, manners and customs, etc. 
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Geography (United States). Alphabetical 
arrangement of states with sub-division 
for cities, mountains and rivers. 

History (General). Countries arranged 
alphabetically under which are classi- 
fied the principal historical events. 

History (United States). The principal 
historical events follow in sequence. 
Aboriginal period; explorers (English, 
French, Italian, Spanish); pilgrims and 
puritans; early pioneers; thirteen orig- 
inal states; French and Indian War; 
Revolution, etc. 

Literature (English). Anglo-Saxon (a) 
Continental period prior to 450 A.D. 
(b) Great Britain, British Isles 450- 
1100 A.D.; Miracle plays, Age of Chau- 
cer, Elizabethan period; Queen Anne 
period, etc. 

Literature (American). Colonial Age 
(1608-1760); Revolutionary Age (1760- 
1800); National Age (1800-1860.) etc. 
Under the periods of all literature are 
grouped in alphabetical order the au- 
thors and all pictures pertaining to 
their lives as well as illustrations of 
their works. 

Miscellaneous. Under this heading is 
grouped in one straight alphabet a 
large collection of material—aero- 
planes, agriculture, armies and soldiers, 
dairying, farming, fruits, industries, 
pageantry, transportation, etc. 


LENDING AND CHARGING 


Pictures are lent for seven days unless 
otherwise requested. They are subject to 
renewal if the demand does not exceed the 
supply. Borrowers are not limited under 
ordinary circumstances to the number of 
mounts they may take at one time, altho 
twenty-five is considered the customary 
number for a set of the larger subjects. 
The reason for this generosity is that many 
teachers, especially since the inauguration 
of the platoon system, have large classes in 
such subjects as geography and history. 
The borrower’s name, address, subject and 
number of mounts and date due are writ- 
ten on two slips, one of which is placed in 
the envelop with the pictures for the bor- 
rower’s record, the other filed by bor- 
rower’s name under date due in the record 
file. The sets are issued in manila envelops 
which are conveniently carried by even the 
smallest children sent by the teachers, As 
the messenger force is inadequate it is not 
possible to deliver orders except to high 
school teachers with the semi-weekly de- 
liveries of books sent the school librarians. 

No fines are charged for over-detention 
of pictures. It has always been gratifying 
to observe the promptness with which they 
have been returned and few notices or tele- 
phone calls are needed to secure their im- 


mediate delivery. The loss thru misplace- 
ment or mutilation by borrowers has been 
very small. 

Daily statistics are kept of the number of 
pictures issued under general subject head- 
ings, the number of miscellaneous orders 
and the number of teachers. The net 
strength of the collection is kept up to date 
by a daily record of the new mounts added 
and the number of soiled or mutilated ones 
withdrawn. 


EXHIBITS 


Special exhibits are held thruout the year 
in large cases in the lobby on the second 
floor for which the best and most attractive 
material is selected and carefully labelled. 
Several wing frames in the lobby on the 
main floor serve for weekly pictorial news. 
Sections of the picture supplements of the 
New York Times and of local papers are 
used and the general file drawn upon for 
portraits of persons before the public eye 
and pictures depicting current events and 
timely topics. One division of a wing 
frame is reserved for nature pictures fol- 
lowing the nature study course in the pub- 
lic schools. 

The only exhibit undertaken outside the 
library has been in connection with the 
District of Columbia Interdenominational 
Sunday School Convention which holds a 
yearly display of teaching aids in the dif- 
ferent churches. Choice of space has 
always been extended the library and the 
arrangement has varied from year to year. 
Sometimes the lessons to be studied are 
closely followed. When Christ and His 
ministry is the subject, the pictures of all 
those associated with Him, the people and 
places at that time and as they are to-day 
are shown. A collection of books helpful 
to Sunday School teachers is placed near 
the pictures. The result of these exhibits 
has proved that all that is needed to extend 
the use of the library is some form of 
advertising. 

The exhibit cases are frequently loaned 
to organizations and the staff of the depart- 
ment is always ready to assist exhibitors 
to arrange and place their material. During 
the war, the cases were thus loaned to the 
Food Administration, the Department of 
Agriculture, the Children’s Bureau and to 
various clubs engaged in war work for dis- 
plays and demonstrations of food, preserv- 
ing and canning, meat and wheat substi- 
tutes, child welfare work, etc, The exhibi- 
tors not only displayed their material but 
demonstrated, its use. During the child 
welfare exhibit the weighing of babies 
brought mothets who had never before en- 
tered the library and who have continued 
to come for books on how to rear their 
children. Corn shown on the cob was car- 
ried thru the different processes of cultiva- 
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tion by means of pictures, charts and im- 
plements until it was ready for the table 
and a section of cases contained the fin- 
ished products of muffins, bread, cake, and 
desserts, the making of which was also 
demonstrated. 

Such have been some of the interesting 


ramifications of the picture work and show 
the wide possibilities that it might have in 
the educational activities of the commun- 
ity, were a sufficiently large staff available 
to handle the necessary advertising, ar- 
range the exhibits, secure demonstrators 
and prepare book lists. 


THE STATE OF NEW YORK AND THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 
By Miss SABRA W. VouGHT, INSPECTOR OF SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 
STATE OF NEw YorK 


Altho the library movement in the State 
of New York began with legislation in 1835 
encouraging the development of school dis- 
trict libraries, these libraries were in no 
sense school libraries as we now use the 
term. Rather they were circulating libra- 
ries supported in part by taxation and in 
part by money contributed by the State. The 
school district was the unit of taxation and 
the libraries were free to circulate to the 
inhabitants of the districts. It was not 
until 1892 that a distinction was made be- 
tween these libraries and school libraries 
which are a distinct part of the school 
equipment. At this time the school dis- 
tricts were required to raise school library 
money as a condition to receiving an allot- 
ment from the State. It was also required 
that the books be kept in the school build- 
ing and that a teacher be appointed to act 
as librarian. Besides this all books toward 
the purchase of which an allotment of 
State money was made, must have had the 
approval of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

Owing to the facts that the early school 
district libraries were often kept in private 
houses, that no qualifications were required 
for the librarians who were elected by the 
people, and that in most cases no records 
were kept, the books were often borrowed 
and never returned. In consequence a re- 
action set in against these loose methods. 
The school libraries were henceforth to be 
housed in the school buildings and only 
teachers, school officers and pupils were 
allowed to borrow the books. 

In 1910 the law was amended so as to 
provide for the lending of books to the 
residents of the districts in accordance 
with rules prescribed by the Commissioner 
of Education. Altho the questions of dis- 
tribution of money allotted by the State 
and the selection of books for the school 
libraries had been very well worked out 
through long experience and the trial of 
many plans, much still rem to be done 
to make these libraries the force they 
should be in the schools of ‘the State. 

The Department of Edu has long 
recognized the need for b ' school li- 
braries, with the result that!a strenuous 












effort has been made to improve conditions 
and to set standards towards which the 
schools may strive. Money for books has 
been appropriated by the State, but much 
more money is needed. Appropriations for 
salaries for school libraries should be made 
in the same way as appropriations for 
teachers’ salaries. These are but two of 
the prospective movements toward better 
school libraries for the State of New York. 
However, this article is concerned not with 
the future but with the present work of the 
Division of School Libraries of the State 
Department of Education. 

The school library should fulfill a two- 
fold mission. It should be a great com- 
posite textbook for the student, and it 
should create in him and supply a demand 
for the best reading for recreation and in- 
spiration. Any school that emphasizes one 
of these functions to the exclusion of the 
other, fails in an essential part of its work. 
Believing this, and recognizing the need for 
standardized methods and higher ideals in 
the school libraries of the State, the Divi- 
sion of School Libraries is trying by every 
possible means to render assistance to li- 
brarians and teachers alike. 

An important part of the work of the 
Division is carried on by correspondence. 
Requests for help of all kinds come to the 
office. A large part of the routine work 
consists in examining and approving book 
lists which are sent in from the schools all 
over the State. The Department of Educa- 
tion pays one half of the actual cost, within 
certain stated limits, of approved books 
purchased by the school authorities. An 
accurate record is kept of the number of 
books and magazines bought by each 
school each year. By this means it is pos- 
sible to know at any time whether a given 
school or group of schools in any district 
has failed to add to its libraries. Many re- 
quests are received for book lists which 
may be suggestive for purchases. In re- 
sponse, graded lists for elementary schools, 
and lists on special subjects are distributed 
freely. 

Requests for help on specific problems 
are frequent. When possible these are 
answered by letter, tho some are held over 
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until the inspector can visit the schocl and 
talk the problems over with those inter- 
ested. Many of these inquiries have to do 
with technical subjects as accession rec- 
ords, charging systems and classification 
numbers for books which have proved 
troublesome to the person attempting to 
classify. 

One other subject on which correspond- 
ence is invited and on which the Division 
hopes to do much by way of future sug- 
gestion, is the planning and furnishing of 


library rooms in school buildings. Altho 
the law requires that every chartered 
school must maintain a library in the 


school building, nevertheless many com- 
paratively new buildings have been erected 
without the slightest provision for library 
rooms. Floor plans and pictures of in- 
teriors are being brought together in the 
office and these will be sent to superin- 
tendents and others interested; or a visit 
for consultation upon plans will be made 
by someone from the Division if such a 
visit seems desirable. 

Another growing collection includes pic- 
tures of various kinds of furniture suitable 
for use in school libraries, such as charg- 
ing desks, bulletin boards, shelving etc. 
These pictures are also sent out upon re- 
quest and often serve as suggestions where 
the school cannot afford standard furniture 
but must rely upon the services of the local 
carpenter. 

In this same connection the Division 
hopes to become the clearing house for 
ideas. It invites the school libraries to 
cooperate by sending in descriptions and 
samples of any devices which have proved 
useful so that they may be passed on to 
others needing just such help. 

However well planned and well equipped 
a school library may be, its value to the 
pupils depends, in a large measure, on the 
efficiency of its administration. Too many 
schools, already overcrowded and whose 
teachers are rushed with work all day, feel 
that the library would merely be an added 
burden to someone who would be obliged 
to assume its duties in addition to her own. 
The Division is trying to impress the need 
of the library not as an added burden but 
as a help to the teacher in her daily work. 
Especially is it trying to show how a 
trained librarian may be of infinite service 
to every one who uses the library. Altho 
the State has not yet made the employment 
of trained librarians in schools compulsory, 
it has taken a long step this year in that 
direction by adopting a plan of certification 
of school librarians. One-year, Three- 
year, Five-year and Permanent certificates 
are issued depending upon amount of train- 
ing and experience. Schools employing 
certified librarians may draw a quota from 
the State on account of the librarians’ 
salaries the same as is done on account 
of teachers’ salaries. To help to provide 


training for teachers who are to serve as 
part-time librarians, and who are unable 
to attend the regular training schools for 
librarians, the School Libraries Division 
gives without charge for tuition, a four 
weeks’ course in July, under the auspices 
of the New York State Library School, In 
this course are given the simplest methods 
of technical library work, with instruction 
in the use of libraries and library work 
with children. Book selection and _ the 
training of children in the use of library 
tools are emphasized. An effort is made 
also to give some glimpse of the vision and 
the possibilities of school library work. 

Following the work of the short course 
the library inspector is able to give indi- 
vidual help in the school library and to 
assist the teacher-librarian to put into 
actual practice the things she has been 
taught in the few weeks at the school. 
Where a school is unable to send a teacher- 
librarian to the summer school, the inspec- 
tor may spend a few days instructing the 
teachers and pupils in the use of the library 
and installing the simplest possible meth- 
ods of accessioning and charging the 
books. This often results in renewed in- 
terest in the school library on the part of 
the school authorities, making them realize 
the need of a librarian for at least part 
time. The State has made the use of the 
accession book and the charging system a 
minimum requirement without which no 
school will be allowed to draw money from 
the State for books. Consequently schools 
with libraries hitherto unorganized are in- 
duced to make at least this small beginning. 
When there is training enough in the library 
to use a card catalog and keep it up to date, 
assistance may be given in its preparation. 
However, too many card catalogs stored 
away in forgotten corners attest to the use- 
lessness of starting a system which no one 
understands well enough to continue, even 
its original use being forgotten as the per- 
sonnel of the faculty changes from year to 
year. 

By far the most important work of the 
Division is that carried on by personal in- 
terviews. Many superintendents; princi- 
pals and teachers come to the office to dis- 
cuss the problems of their own particular 
school libraries with the Chief of the Divi- 
sion, while on the other hand, the inspector 
of school libraries visits the schools of the 
State to talk over library problems with 
the school authorities. It is often more 
effective to point out what is wrong with 
the library and suggest a concrete remedy 
while on the spot, than it is to send general 
suggestions and leave it to the schools to 
discover their own ills and apply the reme- 
dies as they think best. 

But letters and visits alike would produce 
few results if they were not supplemented 
and enforced by the stimulating personal- 
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ity of the Chief of the Division. A school 
man himself for many years, intensely in- 
terested in encouraging the reading habits 
of children, he is well known and warmly 
regarded by teachers all over the State. He 
is able in his frequent talks at teachers’ in- 
stitutes, before associations of superintend- 
ents and like organizations, to inspire the 
desire for libraries and to show how these 
school libraries may assist the child to gain 
a love of books which will be a constant 
pleasure to him throughout his life. By 
meeting and talking with teachers and 
principals he is able to open the way for 
the organization of the school libraries 


which must precede the most effective use 
of their resources. 

Well organized school libraries admin- 
istered by trained people, are being made 
compulsory in other states, and it behooves 
the State of New York to keep abreast of 
the progress, It is for the sole purpose of 
improving conditions in school libraries 
that the Division of School Libraries is 
maintained. Its work will be accomplished 
only when every school, rural as well as 
urban, has a well equipped library, ad- 
ministered by a trained librarian and 
liberally supported by its board of educa- 
tion. 


LIBRARY AIDS IN THE TEACHING OF SPANISH* 


By EsTeELLeE BRIDGE 


Pictures 
Postcards showing country, architecture, 
people. 
Perry pictures. 
Pictures cut from magazines, mounted, 


labelled in Spanish. Description of 
picture in Spanish by student. 
Music 


List of victrola records of Spanish, Mex- 
ican and South American musicin New 
correlation, issued by the Educational 
department of the Victor talking ma- 
chine company. 

Simple Spanish songs sung by class. 


Games of verbs, conjugations, nouns. 


Dolls in costumes of different provinces 
dressed by students. 
Models of houses, furniture, etc. illus- 
trate home life in Spain and Mexico 
and suggest topics of conversation. 


Dinner from Spanish recipes with Spanish 
conversation by class. 
Maps of Spain, Mexico, South America. 
Periodicals 
Blanco y negro. 
Bulletin of the 
Spanish edition. 
La hacienda. 
El Mexico antiguo. 


Mundo grafico. 
La revista mexicana. 


Books about Spain 
Bates, K. L. Spanish highways and by- 


Pan-American union; 


ways. Macmillan, 1900. 

Borrow, G. H. The Bible in Spain. 

Elliott, M. H. Sun and shadow in Spain. 
Little, 1908. 

Ellis, Havelock. Soul oer: Hough- 
ton, 1908. 


*This article and the four following have been 
im the Library School of the Los Angeles Public 


- John. Castilian days. Houghton, 
1887. 
Howells, W. D. Familiar Spanish tra- 
vels. Harper, 1913. 
Irving, Washington. Alhambra. Put- 
nam, 1898. 
Wood, Walter. A corner of Spain. Pott, 
1910. 
Books about Mexico 
Enock, C. R. Mexico. Unwin, 1909. 
Flandrau, C. M. Viva Mexico! Apple- 


ton, 1908. 

Franck, H. A. Tramping through Mex- 
ico, Guatemala and Honduras. Cen- 
tury, 1916. 

Ruxton, G. F. A. Adventures in Mexico. 
Outing pub. co., 1915. 


Books about South America 
Bingham, Hiram. Across South Amer- 


ica. Houghton, 1911. 
Bryce, James. South America. Macmil- 
lan, I9g12. 


Franck, H. A. Vagabonding down the 
Andes. Century, 1917. 
Beebe, C. W. Jungle peace. 
1919. 
Simple Spanish texts 
Benavente y Martinez, J. Tres comedias. 
Heath, 1918. 
Brownell, G. G. E Pajaro verde. 
1901. 
Carrién y Vital Aza, M. R. Zaragiieta: 
comedia; ed. by G. C. Howland. Silver, 


Houghton, 


Ginn, 


1901. 

Escrich, E. P. Los hijos de la fe. Paris, 
Garnier Hermanos, 1895. 

Fontaine, C. Flores de Espafia. 
bk. co., 1905. 

Valdes, D. A. P. La hermana San Sul- 
picio. Madrid, Libreria general de Vic- 


toriano Suarez, 1914. 


Amer. 


prpoered for this number of the Bulletin by studeats 
ibrary, and edited by the principal, Marion Horton 
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USE OF PICTURES IN SCHOOLS ; 
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Gilson, M. L. & Dana, J. C. Large picture 
educational and decorative. H. W. Wilson, 
1912. (Modern library economy, pt. 6, se: 
tion 1) 

Illustrative material for the English classes 
English journal, y. 8, p. 560-74. (N 1910) 
Kendall, C. N. The use of pictures. (In his 

History in the elementary school. 1918, 
p. 89-90.) Suggests the use of source pictures 
like the McKinley illustrated source pictures 
as well as the usual Perry and Mentor pic 

tures. 


1 


How can we best direct the 
N. Y¥. li- 


STARTING THE 


The main problem in establishing a pic- 
ture collection is to bring to the attention 
of busy teachers the fact that the library is 
prepared to furnish pictures for nearly every 
subject taught. The Alhambra Public Li- 
brary found that a good beginning was to 
ask the heads of departments before school 


Kerr, W. H. The picture collection for every 
day use. Teaching, v. 3, p. 15-17. (15 Dec. 
1916) 

King, Agnes and Huffman, Faye. Subject 


headings for the picture collection. Teach- 
ing v. 3, 17-21. (15 Dec 1916) 

Knowlton, D. C. Current events through pic- 
tures. Historical outlook, v. 10, p. 24-8. 
(Ja 1919) 


Krysto, Christina. Bringing the world to our 


oreign language soldiers. National geo- 
graphic magazine. v. 34, p. 81-90. (Ag 
1918) 

Massachusetts library club. Bulletin. Ja 1912. 


Oregon library commission. Picture study in 
the schools. 1912. 

Oregon. State board of education. Course of 
study for the elementary grades, 1919-1921. 
Picture study. p. 38-41. 

Osborne, A. E. Visual instruction. Normal 
instruction and plans. v. 20, p. 41-61. (Ja 


1920) 
Salisbury, G. E. Picture collections in small 
libraries. Wisconsin library commission, 


1907. 
Shakespeare festival. Teachers college record. 
v. 17, p. 156-83. (Mr 1916) 


Special material in libraries. News notes of 


California libraries, v. 14, p. 152-9. (Ap 

1919) oot Ee ; 
Teaching geography with pictures. Sierra ed- 

ucational news. v. 15, p. 619-21. (N 1919) 


Visual education; a magazine devoted to the 
cause of American education. Chicago, 
Society for visual education, 1920. 

Ward, C. C. Manual for the use of pictures 
in the teaching of English, Latin and 
Greek. University prints, 1916. 

Ward C. C. Use of pictures in the teaching of 
literature, English journal, v. 4, p. 526-30. 
(O 1915). De Coverly papers; v. 4, p. 671- 
4. (D 1915) Coleridge; v. 5, p. 274-80. (Ap 
1916) Ivanhoe; Robin Hood; Irving; v. 6, 
267-9. (Ap 1917) Stevenson. 

Winbolt, S. E. The use of archeological aids 
in schools. Journal of education and school 
world (London), v. 51, p. 807-9. (D 1919) 

Winslow, L. L. A practical means to picture 
appreciation. School arts magazine, v. 18, 
p. 187-93. (D 1918) 


PicTtuRE HABIT 


closed for the summer what subjects would 
be taken up the next year. With the course 
of study in mind we collected pictures dur- 
ing the summer. Thus when a _ school 
opened in the fall and the busy season be- 
gan we had something to fill the immediate 
demands. 
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Although we realized that it would be 
preasant to spend hours in working over 
the picture file in order to have every pic- 
ture most beautifully mounted and care- 
fully classified, it was found to be far more 
practical simply to clip everything which 
came to our notice that we thought might 
sometime be of use, and dividing these 
roughly by subject, to put each group into 
a large envelope and arrange these in the 
file alphabetically by subject. Then when 
a teacher came in with some special subject 
in view we would. as it were, take orders 
for it and promise the pictures in a day, or 
an afternoon, or whenever neéded. Usually 
the teacher would show sufficient interest 
to look over our unmounted pictures and 
pick out those she preferred. Immediately 
we would mount these and label them on 
the backs with subject heading and in a 
very short time they would be ready for 


circulation. Thus gradually our file is tak- 
ing on a more or less finished form, while 
we are saved the time of mounting any pic- 
tures for which there will be no demand. 

We have found it useful to clip and paste, 
or copy, any information about the picture 
on the back of the mount, and to give ref- 
erences to sources of information. For in- 
stance, the members of the oral expression 
classes in the High School were all given 
pictures about which they were to make 
descriptive speeches, and without this bit 
of information on the back it would often 
have been necessary to search through 
many reference books. 

When teachers ask for material on any 
subject we suggest that they may like pic- 
tures as well as books, and pictures are used 
with displays of books on many different 
subjects, so that the collection is con- 
stantly advertised. 


How Pictures Are UsSep 


Miss Caughey of Franklin High School, 
Seattle, has been making interesting pic- 
ture displays by borrowing pictures from 
the foreign consuls of the city. She is able 
to select from hundreds of views, those 
which are most interesting to a high school 
and in this way presents a form of travel- 
ogues to her students. 

Broadway High School, Seattle, runs a 
bulletin board of current events pictures by 
clippings from the pictorial features of the 
Sunday New York Times and Chicago 
Tribune. 

The Polytechnic High School in Los 
Angeles has a collection of 1500 pictures 
mounted and classified. In addition the 
library possesses valuable architectural 
plates. Many of these are prints of famous 
cathedrals and other architectural subjects 
bought in Europe for the library by one of 
the English teachers. These are indispens- 
able for the classes in art and history. Blue 
prints of the Alhambra, famous monaster- 
ies, cathedrals and abbeys have been made 
by the drawing classes and mounted on 
cardboard. About fifty copies of each were 
printed, and are loaned to students study- 
ing that particular period of English liter- 
ature or history, thus saving the wear and 
tear on books formerly used in copying 
plans of these buildings. 

At the 14th Street Intermediate School 
in Los Angeles, the librarian has charge 


of two large bulletin boards in the hall out- 
side the library, and the school bulletin in 
the main hall. Three Honor society stu- 
dents assist in keeping fresh material on 
the school bulletin board. 

Pictures with text on the reverse side are 
mounted with the Gaylord Success binder 
in the Harrison Technical high school in 
Chicago. This allows the picture to be 
turned back on the hinge so that the text 
can be read. As the binder does not show, 
the mount is much neater than when labels 
are used, and it does not wear out. 

The Mary Hamer library of Taunton, 
Mass. has a collection of foreign postcards 
placed in protective celluloid L. B. holders, 
to be used in class, or in the lantern. Pic- 
tures are collected from magazines, the 
picture section of the newspapers and the 
librarian purchased the University prints 
(Newton, Mass) and Thompson blue 
prints (Syracuse, N. Y.). These are used 
on the bulletin boards or in. scrap books 
devoted to different subjects, Julius Caesar, 
Merchant of Venice, Latin, French, War 
poems, etc. These books are made of 
brown mounting paper, except in the case 
of War poetry where typewritten shects 
are used. 

The Latin scrapbook has sections for 
pictures, poems, Latin mottoes and quota- 
tions from stamps, letter-heads, and seals, 
common words derived from Latin, and 
use of classics in advertising. 
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INFORMATION AND INSPIRATION 


ExuHIzITs ture books and stories by Anatole France. 
Maps, diagrams and pictures used to illustrate 
Le Francais et sa patrie, a text book used in 
second year French, French newspapers, mag- 
azines, the Stars and stripes, books in English 
about France, the history of France in French, 
were exhibited as well as pictures and articles 


In the Virgil Street Intermediate Library in 

_ Los Angeles, a special feature of the room is 

/ acabinet for library treasures. Books are dis- 

P played here, and interested children bring 
» ir collections of coins, stamps and butter- 
‘ ies for exhibition. 


\ we brought from France—mouchoirs brodés, cal- 
The Reflector, the monthly magazine issued endriers, Ninette et Rintintin, shawls, scarfs— 
t by the Glenville High School in Cleveland, 44 giving a vivid picture of home life in 


» describes an exhibit in the library. 
“The classes in 11-A English have had an 
> opportunity in connection with the study of 
Henry Esmond to examine some illustrated 


; ks dealing with the social life and customs 
WV of eighteenth century England. A copy of 


France. 


OutTsipz READING 


Ww 


At San Pedro the librarian selects the books 
for home reading. Each pupil taking English 
is required to read one such book every six 


AA. Henry Esmond, the Furniss edition, contains 
illustrations of the most dramatic 


’ many ost 
Some of the most fascinating nooks 


K scenes. 


charming colored plates of’Relics and memori- 
als of London City Many other quaint illus- 
trations are to be found in Bygone London 
life and Inns and taverns of old London. The 
books were placed on a stand beside the re- 
served shelves, and near them was hung a 
large map of London, in the year 1914, which 
thas recently been added to the library, 
‘ ty. the very clearly the general plan of the 


¥\, and corners of old London are pictured in the 


, the principal streets and buildings.” 

he librarian at Virgil Intermediate School 
in Los Angeles has collected vocational mate- 
rial for girls. In co-operation with the busi- 
ness and professional women of the city she 
has arranged a list of the successful women 
workers. A series of talks is given by these 
women each year. 


FrencH EXHIBIT 


An interesting exhibit of souvenirs showing 
France in war and in peace was held in the 
Mary Hamer Library of the Taunton High 
School. It was held under the auspices of the 
“Cercle Francais” or society of students of 
the French language. As the library was open 
to the general public during the afternoons 
and evenings until nine o’clock, the French 
teachers, pupils and the librarian were pres- 
ent to assist the visitors. 

A catalog in French describing the exhibit 
was given to each visitor. On the first table 
French money was displayed, that in ordinary 
use, and also “trench money”. Among the 
medals were those commemorating the battle 
of Verdun with the words “On ne passe pas” 
and the entrance of the United States into 
the war. Another table had “Des souvenirs 
envoyés des champs de batailles de France”, a 
model of an aeroplane made by a German 
prisoner, a helmet, gas mask, epaulettes and 
various weapons. A third table held “Des 
livres francais illustrés d’une belle maniére 
pour les petits—La Fontaine, L’aventure mer- 
veilleuse d’Alice, L’histoire de Robinson 
Crusoe, Jeanne d’Arc, Boutet de Monvel’s pic- 


weeks. A class in essay reading is required to 
read ten essays out of class. The selection of 
these is also left to the librarian and leads her 
to search the Atlantic monthly and kindred 
sources for enjoyable essays. 

The books chosen for home reading in the 
Los Angeles High School have been annotated, 
and the lists mimeographed by the commercial 
department. 

In the Harrison and Lake View High 
School in Chicago an annotated list of the 
new books added to the library is mimeo- 
graphed each month for the teachers. 

New books are displayed for a week on a 
special shelf before being placed in their 
permanent places in the Santa Ana .High 
School. 

Copies of the reading lists in the Harrison 
Technical High School in Chicago are made 
in the print shop. Each pupil is supplied with 
the list for his year. The lists are also bound 
together for the teachers and for distribution 
to interested inquirers. When lists are posted 
they are found to last much longer when typed 
on poster paper rather than on typewriter 
paper. 

The supplementary reading list used in 
the Portland, Oregon, high schools was 
compiled by the heads of the English de- 
partments, the school librarian, the high 
school librarians and the English teachers. 
All available lists were consulted for suit- 
able books and annotations. 

The list is composed mostly of modern 
books of recognized merit, but contains 
classics and some decidely juvenile books 
like Hans Brinker, Barnaby Lee and Jacka- 
napes. These were added for the students 
who are too young or immature to appre- 
ciate the adult books and for those who 
have done little reading. The object of the 
list is to awaken in the students a love of 
books rather than to introduce them to the 
classics. The high school librarians and 
the English teachers do all they can to en- 
courage the students to choose the best 
books for their reports. 
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Each book is assigned a certain number 
of credits according to its size and rank. 
Lorna Doone and David Copperfield are 
worth ten credits each, while An old 
fashioned girl and Tom Sawyer receives 
only three apiece. Every student has to 
earn ten credits each term. If he reads 
two books one is non-fiction and the other 
fiction. The list, which is published in 
booklet form, is divided into eight terms 
instead of four years. Each term is divided 
into fiction and non-fiction. The students 
are encouraged to take the pamphlet home 
over night and familiarize themselves with 
the names of the books and the annotation. 


LiprAryY PAGES IN THE SCHOOL MAGAZINE 


The library day is too crowded for the li- 
brarian to introduce as many readers to the 
new books or those already on the shelves 
as she would like. In the Glenville High 
School in Cleveland the school magazine 
“The Reflector” furnishes the necessary 
medium. Discussion with the teachers and 
the editor revealed a most satisfactory 
spirit of co-operation and a desire that the 
library be represented among the other 
school departments. 

The chief feature of the “Library news” 
page is the book reviews written by the 
students themselves. An invitation to con- 
tribute, with the heading “Do you know 
your library?”, told the purpose of the de- 
partment. “Why not take an occasional 
hour after school and browse a little? 
Look over the magazines, become familiar 
with some book that is new to you—and 
then send in your opinion of the magazine 
article, or book, to the Library Editor, in 
order that this page may belong—as the 
Library itself does—to every student of 
Glenville High School.” The boy’s life of 
Roosevelt by Hagedorn, Rickenbacker’s 
Fighting the flying circus, Barrie’s Mar- 
garet Ogilvy have been reviewed, and 
teachers whose classes have been studying 
the novel, or reading books of travel and 
biography, send in the best reviews their 
students have written. 

The Christmas number contained a 
Christmas book shelf giving suggestions of 
books for gifts. In the semi-annual Com- 
mencement issue, books dealing with col- 
lege life and problems were reviewed, and 
the library exhibit of college material de- 
scribed. 

New suggestions are offered from time 
to time to add variety and interest. One 
freshman thought that the page should tell 
boys and girls how to find their books so 
that the librarian would not have to work 
so hard. Another suggested a favorite 
book contest. The arrangement varies 
each month, but the usual allotment is two 
pages. An attractive cut heads the depart- 
ment and the circulation of the books re- 
viewed shows that it is widely read. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY MAKING FoR THE HIGH SCHOOL 
LIBRARY 


At Lincoln High School in Cleveland a 
bibliography of Westward Ho! has re- 
cently been compiled, the larger part of 
which is for student use. An outline of the 
subject was made by the head of the Eng- 
lish department, who is also the teacher of 
the subject, For this work it was thought 
most convenient to arrange the bibliog- 
raphy by topics: author; his incentive for 
writing; setting; historical background; 
chief figures and events and their treatment 
in other books, etc. After this preliminary 
step the catalog of the Main Library was 
quite thoroughly consulted by the teacher 
and the librarian. The material was care- 
fully examined for various points: suitabil- 
ity for teacher or pupil, special appeal to 
boys, illustrations, maps, original sources. 
Poems, dramas, and novels centered around 
the same theme were also included. 

The work in class is based on the 
abridged edition, edited by E. E. Hale, but 
the bibliography included the Armada for 
supplemental work. For convenience it is 
advisable in a large library system to indi- 
cate in some simple manner the material 
found in the high school library where the 
bibliography is to be used. 

The librarian finds the bibliography use- 
ful in filling the gaps in the school collec- 
tion; the teacher uses the more elabo- 
rate references in her preparation of the 
subject; the student finds direction and in- 
spiration for his work in the different 
aspects presented. 


Tue HicH ScuHoor Liprary AND THE 
Project PrRoBLeEM 


The project problem in the Smith High 
School, Cleveland, has been used entirely in 
work with io High department. The 
difficulty of finding suitable material for pupils 
as young as those in the 7th and 8th grades 
would seem to be a drawback but we have 
found that the subject has been studied so 
thoroughly that much of the material which 
seemed too detailed, has been useful. For in- 
stance in the bridge project, one of the most 
used books was one which gave drawings of 
the construction of bridges. Books like Cor- 
bin, Engineering of today, Cochrane, Wonders 
of modern mechanism, and The Conquerors 
published by the Cleveland Engineering society 
proved most helpful. 

All phases of the subject were studied, and, 
to take the bridge project again as an example, 
the material asked for was that on primitive 
bridges, pictures, stories of bridge makers, 
different kinds of bridges with drawings, and 
poetry on the subject. Any and all material 
was welcomed by the teacher. It was neces- 
sary to keep all of this on a reserve shelf and 
issue only for over night. 

The project on lighthouses was chiefly con- 
cerned with famous historic lighthouses and 
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with the lives of such people as David Steven- 
son and Grace Darling. In this work a Na- 
tional Geographic gave a wealth of material. 
An interesting feature of the project was a 
trip taken by the entire class to the Cleveland 
lighthouse where the children were given an 
opportunity to see at first hand the subject 
which they had studied for the term. 

The definite use of books which the library 
furnishes is seen in the note books required of 
each pupil. The covers are made and dec- 
pone ot in the Art department and the book 
includes compositions and poems which have 
been suggested in the library books. 

Other problems which we have used are 
Chivalry and the Pioneers. For both of these 
the material available is more suited to the 
age of the child and there have been good 
books to work with but the interest and en- 
thusiam aroused did not exceed that shown in 
discussing and drawing the endless array of 
bridges and lighthouses. 


DEBATING 


At the Central High School in Cleveland 
debating has been particularly emphasized. In 
addition to the regular school teams which de- 
bate with other high schools about once a 
month, there is scarcely a class in English or 
History but has debates frequently. The inter- 
est in debating is not limited to the upper 
classes but begins as early as the seventh 
grade. The questions vary greatly, from those 
slight ones on which there is absolutely no 
material, to those of real value, which involve 
research. 

An index to the most used debate material is 
made in the Chicago high schools, giving ref- 
erences to all the material in the library, in- 
cluding debate books. The file is arranged 
by subject. Each card bears the subject, a 
list of books including material, call number 
and page. 

In the Harrison and Austin high schools in 
Chicago, the magazines are indexed for mate- 
rial on current topics or possible debating 
material. Each topic is noted on a separate 
card filed by subject. This supplements the 
Readers’ guide and familiarizes the librarian 
and her assistants with the latest information 
in the new periodicals. Each assistant is re- 
sponsible for certain magazines, under the 
supervision of the librarian, and the assign- 
ment is changed each month. 


Access TO LIBRARIES 


In the Los Angeles school libraries the pupils 
sign attendance slips which are collected and 
sent to the study halls in which the pupils are 
registered. At the Lincoln High School the 
attendance slip is perforated; the upper half 
is sent to the study hall teacher and the lower 
half on which the pupil has written his name 
and the reason for his being in the library is 
retained by the librarian. A check is thus 
possible on the intentions and work of the 
pupils. 


In the Chicago schools a double slip system 
is used: The “admit” which is obtained from 
the teachers is filed in the library, or returned 
to the teacher who issued it, and a slip which 
the pupil signs in the library is sent to the 
study room. 


Co-oPERATION WITH OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


In most of the Los Angeles schools, the 
teachers give the librarians formal notice of the 
assignments so that material may be ready for 
the students. At Polytechnic a list of the 
topics assigned to the English classes is sent 
to the library every Friday. 

The commercial departments are always 
ready to do typing and mimeographing. In 
some schools, a pupil from the commercial de- 
partment is assigned to the library to assist in 
the typing and to have office practice. The 
art departments make signs and posters for 
the library and lend beautiful things for ex- 
hibition. The manual training departments 
have made a great variety of conveniences for 
the libraries, from large pieces of furniture 
to a wooden ‘stylus for the numbering machine, 

To the head of the History department at 
Los Angeles is due credit for a valuable sup- 
plement to the catalog, a series of reading lists 
for classes in history, civics and social prob- 
lems. Every book in the library that bears on 
these subjects is analyzed and the references 
entered on cards under very specific subject 
headings. The historical material is arranged 
chronologically for each grade, with an alpha- 
betical index. These references form the 
basis for the reading reports of the students. 

In the John C. Fremont High School in 
Oakland, one of the history teachers has sent 
the best of the term papers to the library, to 
be kept there for further reference. These 
papers are to be cataloged in a simple manner 
and kept in a special collection. 


CATALOG 


Miss Irene Smith, cataloger of the Seattle 
High School, has a list of subject headings 
needed in the various high schools, and this 1s 
especially useful in making analytics. She is 
also making cross references from vocational 
subjects to special vocations, adapting the 
catalogs particularly to the vocational work in 
the high schools. 


CLASSIFICATION 


Science books of useful arts are not ar- 
ranged on the shelves according to the Dec- 
imal classification, in the Harrison Technical 
High School in Chicago. One wall is given 
up to science. One case is labeled Electricity 
and all the 537’s and 621.3’s shelved together. 
Books in 540 and 660 are together and labeled 
Chemistry. The name of the science over each 
case makes it much easier for both student 
and teacher and saves the librarian time. 
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Book SuPPoRTS 

The Manual arts department of Broadway 
High School, Seattle, has devised a book sup- 
port which protects the heavy books and 
bound magazines from slipping on the shelves 
or being jammed against metal supports. Two 
wooden boards % in. wide, 8 in. high and 9 in. 
deep (or the width of the shelf) are clamped 
over the upright metal piece of the metal book 
support. This, neatly finished, takes only an 
inch of space and where shelves are long and 
volumes very heavy, several such supports on 
a shelf tend to keep shelf and books in better 
condition. 


Care or CLIPPINGS 


To meet the rush demand of Junior high 
school pupils for material on such subjects as 
Iron and steel, and Industries of Cleveland, 
a time-saving method has been the use of a 
compartment in the magazine rack for a tem- 
porary reference envelope of selected clippings 
and pamphlets not convenient for a reference 
shelf but more quickly available than in the 
vertical file. 


Lipraky MANUAL 


A library manual giving the rules of the 
library, an outline of the decimal classification 
and a simple explanation of such aids as the 
catalog and the Readers’ guide is published by 
the Los Angeles High School. Every history 
student is required to own the manual (price 
two cents) and to indicate on every book re- 
port the class number of the book and its 


significance. 


Rute Books For STAFF 


A rule book arranged alphabetically accord- 
ing to subject, with cross references is used in 
the Harrison, Marshall and Lake View high 
school libraries. The idea is to show the 
routine of the school day as it applies to the 
library and to emphasize points of difference 
between a high school and a regular public 
library branch. All forms, such as notices of 
different kinds, are explained. This has been 
found most useful to new assistants, as one of 
the most difficult parts of high school work is 
to learn to think in terms of school life rather 
than library vocabulary. 


CHARGING OVERNIGHT Books 


“Overnight” is stamped on the dating 
slip, and a label stamped “Overnight” is 
placed on the outside of the front cover of 
the most used books in the Harrison and 
Marshall High Schools in Chicago. Many 
one night books are kept in their regular 
places on the shelves, but some teachers 
who have constant use for such books have 
regular shelves for their reserved books. 
These shelves are labeled with the teach- 


er’s name, and often a list of the books is 
posted. When the demand is great and the 
books few, it has been found wiser to keep 
them at the desk, giving them out on 
demand. 


A CAMPAIGN FOR ORDERLINESS 


At the Cleveland East Technical High 
School we felt that the lack of orderliness 
was in large part due to books left lying 
carelessly on tables when pupils left the 
room at the end of the period and that our 
pupils needed a reminder to help them 
form the habit of replacing books when 
finished with them. 

At the end of the period many pupils are 
still using reference books when the bell 
rings and have no time to cross the room 
to replace them. So we made a large sign 
which we tacked to our book truck, now 
rolled near the outside door. It read: 


Will YOU help 
to keep this library 
in order? 
Place your book 
On this truck 
as you leave & 
straighten your chair. 


We called this sign to the attention of 
our 500 new freshmen since we were just 
beginning our regular class work in in- 
struction in the use of the library. We did 
a good deal of “following up” with mem- 
bers of older classes too. 

As it worked out nearly all availed them- 
selves of this reminder. Some of our boys 
actually seemed relieved to find this easy 
way out; others seemed ashamed to have 
us replace their books (as it looked to 
them) so they rushed pell mell to the 
shelves with them; still others sought the 
shelves as though the truck was for the use 
of boys who hadn’t learned the Dewey 
classification yet—in short “The flats” —and 
who would be “a flat!” 

After a month we removed our sign, 
feeling that it had served its purpose but 
we expect to need to make just such an 
appeal every semester. A year ago we had 
some table signs printed which read:- 

Please leave this table in the order 

you would like to find it next period. 
These likewise served their purpose and 
were discarded. 

We do not believe in a permanent 
“orderly” sign; it loses in force with age 
but it will always be necessary periodically 
to remind our 13 year olds and our 15 year 
olds who are crowded together in small 
quarters to “help make our library look 
orderly.” Through this co-operation both 
students and librarians find the library a 
more enjoyable olace to work. 
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CLuss 


West High School, Cleveland, has a live- 
wire senior elective class in Political econ- 
omy. It has organized a-Civic club which 
meets once a week and draws largely upon 
the resources of the library. One shelf in 
the regular section for books on economics 
has been reserved for special material in- 
cluding many books sent on long loan 
from the High school department of the 
Main library. A special meeting of the 
club was held in the school library where 
we displayed useful pamphlets and other 
material, and gave a brief talk on Making 
a bibliography and organizing material for 
debates. Through being in touch with the 
Main library, we are able to introduce 
some of the best recent books on modern 
problems of economics and sociology. 

Among the most used books are: 

Tufts. The real business of living. 
Carver. Principles of economics. 


Tue HicH ScHoor LiprArRy AND THE 
NicHT SCHOOL 


The library in the East Technical High 
School in Cleveland is open two nights a week 
—Monday and Thursday nights—for the ben- 
efit of the night school classes. The patrons 
range in age from sixteen to sixty, and include 
Slavs, Hungarians, Russians, Swedes, negroes 
and “plain Americans”. 

Many of them have never used a library 
before and seem quite astonished at the priv- 
ileges allowed them. These are practically the 
same as those given the students of the day 
school, although the library is a little more 
lenient in the matter of ov erdue books in view 
of the fact that the library is available to the 
ni ight school only two nights of the week. The 

nly requirements for registration are the bor- 
rower’s name and address and the signature of 
the teacher in whose room he is registered. 

The books in greatest demand for the night 
school classes are those on carpentry, automo- 
bile construction, electrical work, sheet metal 
work and all lines of machine shop practice. 

Some of our most interesting patrons are 


foreigners from the Americanization class who 
come to us for “easy books” to read in English, 
or for books on citizenship and American 
laws. There are several readers among the 
Slavs and Russians for whom we order books 
in their own tongue. 

There is a great satisfaction in working 
with the night school classes in the library. 
The readers are, for the most part, men who 
work hard during the day but are ambitious 
and anxious to improve themselves in their 
work, and they come to the library with a 
definite purpose in mind. They come seeking 
information because they really feel the need 
of it and want it, and not, as is very often the 
case with the younger students of the day 
school, because they have been given an as- 
signment by one of their teachers. 


AMERICANIZATION WoRK OF THE SCHOOL AND 
TEACHERS DEPARTMENT OF THE LOS 
ANGELES PuBLic LIBRARY 


To teach foreigners the use of the Library, 
photographs of the Public Library were taken, 
and enough prints made for all the adult 
students in the night schools. The pictures 
showed the entrance to the office building in 
which the library is located, the elevators 
which one must take to reach the eighth floor, 
the registration desk where cards must be 
filled out, and an attendant at the shelves 
helping a group of Mexicans choose their 
books. 

One of the teachers of immigrant education 
prepared English lessons to accompany these 
pictures, and these were printed in large type 
on a four-page folder, and distributed to the 
teachers. They have been most enthusiasti- 
cally received. 

The teachers of immigrant education in the 
city schools were invited to a tea in the 
School Department and for the occasion ex- 
hibits were prepared of pamphlets, books, and 
charts on Americanization, lives of immigrants 
from Governor Bradford to Mr. Ravage, and 
pictorial methods of teaching English. 

Foreign teachers of foreign languages to 
children after public school hours, are being 
invited to a series of teas in the Department. 


WHAT TO READ ON SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Bates, A. L. High school library work in 
Quincy. Library journal, v. 44, p. 149-51. 
(Mr 1919) 

Brainerd, Jessie. Evolution of a high 
school librarian. Public libraries, v. 24, 
P. 143-4. (Ap 1919) 

First steps in organizing a library and 
beginning instruction in the use of the 
catalog and reference books. 

Course of instruction in the use of books 
and libraries given in the University of 


Chicago High School. 
v. 24, p. 107-8. (Mr 1919) 
Brief account of two projects “Story 
of a book” and “How to study.” 
Hall, M. E. High school library exhibit. 
Library journal, v. 44, p. 155-7. (Mr 1919) 
Valuable list of free material and ways 
to use it. 
Hatch, Bertha. Reference work with 
school children. Wisconsin library bulle- 
tin. v. 15, p. 173-6. (Jl 1919) 


Public libraries, 
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Logasa, Hannah. Adapting the library to 
the school. Public libraries. v. 24, p. 41-3. 
(F 1919) dls 

Shows the librarian’s need of an intel- 
ligent understanding of school problems 
and methods of teaching. 

Poulson, M. W. Conditions and needs of 
secondary school libraries in Utah. [Salt 
Lake City] University of Utah, rgr9. 
(Bulletin of the University, v. 10, no. 4) 

Thorough investigation of conditions 
in secondary school libraries in Utah 
with recommendations for standard li- 
brary organization. 

Rice, O. S. Wisconsin high school teacher- 
librarian movement. Wisconsin library 
bulletin, v. 15, p. 248-9. (D 1919) 

Twiss, G. R. Relation of the science de- 
partment to the high school library. 
Public libraries, v. 25, p, 47-9. (Ja 1920) 

How the library makes students inde- 
pendent investigators. 


Walker, I. M. Why they do not tat. Wis- 
consin library bulletin, v. 15, p. 257-60. 
(D 1919) 1 So : 

Amusing description of a typical day 
in a school library in Minnesota. 

Walton, G. M. Usefulness of libraries as 
an aid to teacher training. American 
schoolmaster, v. 13, p. 57-60. (F 1920) 

Possibilities of a normal school library 
in stimulating an interest in books, writ- 
ten by a successful Michigan school li- 
brarian. 

Wilson, Martha. School library manage- 
ment. H. W. Wilson co., 1919. 

Revised edition of an indispensable 
manual describing equipment, organiza- 
tion and administration of school li- 
braries. 

Woodford, Jessie. Public documents for 
schools. Public libraries. v. 24, p. 459-60. 
(D_ 1919) : ; 

Suggests various documents useful in 
teaching civics and literature. 


McKINLEY AVENUE INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


By FiLorence Louise Hurst, LiprariAN, McKINLEY AVENUE INTERMEDIATE 


ScHOOL 


When the McKinley school of Los Angeles 
became an intermediate school, a library was 
made a special feature and a regular teacher 
was placed in charge to organize and admin- 
ister the library. Two years later a trained 
librarian was appointed but half her time was 
shared with another intermediate school li- 
brary. During the past two years, however, 
more ideal conditions have come into existence, 
and for each intermediate school in Los 
Angeles a librarian has been appointed. 

_As an intermediate school, McKinley has 
quite outgrown its original buildings in seven 
years, and bungalows have been added by twos 
and threes. At present, this school accommo- 
dates its 1056 pupils of the seventh, eighth and 
ninth grades in one large building of twenty- 
three class rooms and twenty-five bungalow 
class rooms. 

Crowded conditions in the school make the 
use of the library problematic: some pupils 
may use the library often, while others never 
go to it. One intermediate school in Los 
Angeles age me this matter by assigning each 
pupil in the school two library periods a week 
throughout the term. McKinley library has a 
seating capacity of forty, and pupils may come 
to the library for reference work instead of 
reporting directly to the study room, any of 
the eight periods of the day. For those who 
have no study periods, teachers have made ar- 
rangement with the librarian for a portion of 
a class to come to the library occasionally 
during the recitation period, to look up as- 
signed subjects. English teachers are aiding 


LIBRARY 


the library spirit by devoting one period a 
week in the seventh grade classes to the read- 
ing of library books in the recitation rooms. 
This they call their “libr period”. 

The intermediate school library plans to 
make the pupil self-helpful in the seventh 
grade. At the beginning of the term, instruc- 
tion is given to the entering 87 pupils by 
classes. The librarian explains the classifica- 
tion of the books and the location of the 
books on the shelves; how to know a book, the 
table of contents, index and other notes of in- 
terest; the use of reference books and the use 
of the catalog. This talk is followed by prob- 
lems to be worked out by each pupil, and later 
assignments come from the teachers emphasiz- 
ing the practical application. 

It is an interesting thing to make a child of 
the seventh grade acquainted with the library 
that is to be his for three successive years. 
Not only is the school with its different ar- 
rangement of classes new to him, but the li- 
brary in the school as a special department is 
new to him as well. To open a new field at a 
most interesting time in a child’s life, in itself, 
creates a greater interest, and we find the 
pupil eager to put into actual practice what the 
librarian explains. 

A simplified method of classification has 
been found to give the best results in our li- 
brary as in the other intermediate libraries. 
Instead of using the Cutter number, books are 
arranged on the shelves alphabetically by 
author under the class number. The same 
holds true in the book card files; this gives 
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individuality to the “check” as it, stands in the 
file, and has proved of great value to the stu- 
dent assistants in identifying a check quickly 
as well as giving a general , Bly m0 of the 
books in circulation. 

An interesting event at McKinley in which 
the library played its part was the pageant 
that ended the efforts of “Better-speech” week. 
A quotation from an article in the Los Angeles 
School Journal of January 5, 1920 shows the 
purpose of the pageant: “McKinley Inter- 
mediate believes so firmly in the dramatic ap- 
peal to children that, when any serious thought 
is to be presented, a pageant is often chosen as 
the medium. “At the close of a virorous cam- 
paign, begun last spring, to eliminate the 
grossest errors in grammar, a “Better-speech” 
pageant was given to follow up the drive. All 
departments worked up their own presenta- 
tion, so that the final pageant should be a sur- 
prise to the others. 

“The Spirit of Good English led all divi- 
sions. He appealed for followers and was 
joined eventually by all, even the tiny red Imp 
of Slang, who said that he felt his gears slip- 
ping into good English. The library showed 
“The Joy of Good Books,” as the titular char- 
acters stepped forth from a book: Fanciful 
Tales, Animal Stories, Adventure, Science, 
Useful Arts, Outdoor Life, Travel, History- 
all dressed according to name.” 

To explain further concerning the library 





section: a large book of wooden frame, cov- 
ered with canvas, had been constructed, and 
bore the title “Everybook”. The book-loving 
spirit of the American children was personified 
by a young girl in patriotic costume, who 
sought entrance to “Everybook” to discover 
the joy of good books, and the value and help 
to be derived from good reading. 

Forth from the book, then, came trooping 
the many children to represent the different 
kind of books available in the library, who 
gave their messages in speech or pantomine. 

The “Fairy”, “Brer Rabbit” and_ the 
“Pirate” introduced one and all into the realm 
of imagination. Science and the arts were 
fittingly portrayed. The representatives of the 
trades and professional people formed one 
fine group for pantomime, while the Boy 
Scouts illustrated the happy, wholesome life as 
portrayed in the Outdoor books by demon- 
strations in signaling and first aid. 

The costumed folk of other countries made 
a brilliant showing in their gaily colored at- 
tire. “Uncle Sam” put in his claim for a 
share in the books that taught boys and girls 
about their country, and forthwith introduced 
characters to show the different periods in the 
United States history. 

Our patriotic girl then closed the pages of 
“Everybook” and made an appeal for the 
reading of worth while books, “books of in- 
formation and good literature which help on 
the road to Good Speech”. 


COOPERATION WITH TEACHERS IN THE INTERMEDIATE 
SCHOOL LIBRARY 


By Emma Lee Lotr GILMounrt, 


LIBRARIAN BoyLe HEIGHTS 


INTERMEDIATE 


ScHOOL, Los ANGELES 


However necessary it may be for the li- 
brarian to keep in touch with the pupils, an 
even closer relation with the teachers is imper- 
ative. Conferences with them must be fre- 
quent in order to become familiar with the 
methods used by them in presenting their 
subjects. 

Our book selection is one means of bringing 
the teachers and librarian together. If the 
library is new and the collection small, each 
book must be one that can be used. The 
course of study must be carefully studied and 
besides the books for recreational reading, 
only such books as will supplement the work 
of the school must be chosen. The librarian 
cannot make a wise selection without con- 
sulting the teachers. Our teachers visit the 
book stores and other libraries with the li- 
brarian, and carefully and prayerfully examine 
the books. Where it is possible, books are 
borrowed and used by the students before we 
order them. 

The teachers also mark the chapters of our 
books that are particularly good, and analytics 
are made of these. By giving the librarian 


assistance in these ways, they take more in- 
terest in the library. What is of equal im- 
portance, they also know what books we have 
and so confine their references to those on our 
shelves. The first step in the practical instruc- 
tion in the use of the library is to give the first 
lessons in the class room. The general make 
up of the book is closely analyzed, the title 
page, copyright date, table of contents, preface 
and index are carefully explained, and exer- 
cises in the use of the table of contents and 
index are given. 

These are followed by visits of the classes 
to the real workshop, the library. The stu- 
dents are taught the use of the dictionary, the 
encyclopedia and other reference books. At 
this time, the use of the card catalog is ex- 
plained. An outline of topics to be reported 
upon is posted on the bulletin board. I might 
add that these topics have been discussed by 
the teacher with the librarian and the books 
available in the library have been examined, 
and only references which may be found in 
them have been given so that the student, in 
looking them up in the catalog, may not be 
disappointed in finding them. 
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hasize this phase of the work 
too strongly. No device has been more help- 
ful in making these topics vital and interesting 
than our reference bulletin board. The stu- 
dents are encouraged to bring additional mate- 
rial, such as pictures and newspaper clippings, 
and these are posted with the outlines. 

Another plan that we work successfully, is 
for the teacher to bring her class to the li- 
brary, if it is not too crowded, and allow the 
students to select their reference topics and 
books, and to make their notes under her 
supervision. The librarian is seldom called 
upon to lend her assistance, and the order in 
the library is in no wise disturbed. 

We have panels upon which we post pictures 
that correlate with the subjects that are being 
taught. Besides these, we have our current 
events bulletin board. Our vocational guid- 
ance bulletin board has proved a most attrac- 
tive addition to our library. On this, we have 
lists of books, pamphlets, and magazine ar- 
ticles on the various occupations, as well as 
biographies of men and women. We post pic- 
tures, showing all sorts of occupations, and 
also the men and women engaged in them. 


I cannot em 


The students are asked to bring material on 
the subject in which they are most interested 
and we post these on the board. 

The students feel free to wander around the 
library, the one rule that they must observe is 
that in their wanderings they do not disturb 
any one, and they seldom abuse this privilege. 
They take great pride in the part they do 
towards ool the library the homiest and 
pleasantest place in school. Each student is a 
self appointed guardian of the books and mag- 
azines to see that they are not defaced or 
mutilated, and to return the ones that have 
been left in the rooms and on the grounds. 

The intermediate school library is another 
step in the advancement of the school library 
profession, and like all pioneer work, it has 
met with some opposition and discouragement, 
but when we open the doors of our school at 
eight in the morning to over 1100 boys and 
girls, and see from 75 to 125 availing them- 
selves of the privileges of the library each 
period in the day, and showing their appre- 
ciation of what it means to them, by the spirit 
which they bring to it, we feel that the results 
of our work justify our enthusiasm. 


EXHIBIT—N. E. A. SUPERINTENDENT'S MEETING 


[In connection with the meeting of the Department of Superintendence at Cleveland, 
February 23-28, an exhibit of school library work was held under the direction of Miss 


Martha Wilson, Supervisor of High School! libraries, 
solicited for this number of the Bulletin. 


abridgment of Miss Wilson’s report, 


Cleveland. The following is an 
We are 


sorry there is not room to reprint the report in full—Ed.] 


The library exhibit for the Superintendent's 
meeting was planned to suggest the value 
and use of school libraries in general, and 
also something of the work of the Cleve- 
land Public Library with schools of various 
types in particular. At the invitation of the 
Board of Education, the library was made 
a part of the Cleveland school exhibits. 

At the entrance to the exhibit, the wall 
of an adjoining booth provided space for a 
library map of Cleveland giving all agen- 
cies, and on either side, posters explaining 
the relationship between the Public Li- 
brary and the schools. 

Beneath, a double display rack showed on 
one side “Some modern plays and poetry 
for High Schools”, with a printed list for 
distribution, and books for home reading. 
On the other side, a collection of books and 
pictures “Illustrating Westward Ho,” was 
typical of the bibliographies made for certain 
of the English classics, by the High School 
librarians of Cleveland, this winter. 

A large bulletin screen was used to show 
lists for use in High Schools, and some of 
the printed aids of different kinds, and at- 
tracted attention by a French poster made 
in Central High School. : 

Good editions were shown to illustrate 
the art of book making, the work of illus- 
trators and to enhance the joy of reading, 


and a good collection of these, with a 
rather carefully selected foundation “High 


school library” occupied one side of the 
booth. 
The “High school vertical file’ was 


equipped with material on a variety of sub- 
jects and visitors were shown the alpha- 
betical index (in pamphlet form) and in- 
vited to consult any of the material. 
Americanization, Better speech, Bibliogra- 
phies for English, Clippings (illustrating 
different methods of care), Forms used in 
High schools, Furniture plans and blue- 
prints (including drawings of the display 
racks and furniture used in the exhibit), 
Instruction outlines, Lists of many kinds, 
Material on organization, Pictures and pic- 
ture holders, Scores, Standards and sur- 
veys, were among the headings used in the 
file. 

The Children’s department of the library 
was in charge of the Elementary School li- 
brary work, and in an open rack displayed 
“Children’s books of interest to teachers”, 
with lists and in the bulletin space above, a 
clever and amusing poster of “A day in 
a school librarian’s life” with drawings to 
accompany the legends; “She gives instruc- 
tion” “She does reference work under diffi- 
culties”; “She tells a story’; “She attends to 
a few other duties.”; and a graph showing 
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the work of the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh with children. 

Wall shelving was filled with classroom 
collections of books for use throughout the 
grades, and a representative group of 
books in fine editions, opened to show the 
pictures and typography. A bulletin board 
and poster telling of the work with chil- 
dren in Cleveland gave percentages and use 
of the library 

A standard library table and chairs com- 
pleted the equipment and provided a place 
for visitors to consult material. 

A considerable number of superintend- 
ents, principals and teachers came for a 
glance or a longer stay, and many showed 
a very gratifying interest and comprehen- 
sion of the part of the library in the school. 
As nearly as this interest could be traced, 
it was in large measure due to the wide 
dissemination of the Report on standard 
library organization and equipment. 

Sooner or later, everything came out of 
the vertical file to be carefully examined, 


and notebooks were often in evidence. 
The meagre amount of material for distri- 
bution was quickly dispensed and was quite 
inadequate for the demand. 

The very limited space did not allow the 
showing of the map of High School librar- 
ians, and this was hung in the N.E.A. 
exhibit. 

In the High schools, a score was posted, 
giving on one side, the N. E.A. standards 
for High school library equipment, and in 
parallel column, the standing of the partic- 
ular library for each item. 

On Saturday, of the N.E.A. meeting, 
Mr. Certain met with the High School li- 
brarians and the students of Western Re- 
serve Library School, and gave an interest- 
ing account of the origin and development 
of the N. E.A. Report on standardization 
and equipment for libraries in secondary 
schools. He also made suggestions for 
carrying further the scores made for the 
Cleveland high school libraries, and of his 
Own score card. 


BOOKS THAT ENCIRCLE THE GLOBE 


By Forrest B. SPALDING, IN CHARGE OF MERCHANT MARINE DEPARTMENT, 
A. L. A. War SERVICE 


The master of one of the ships of our 
Merchant Marine recently applied to a public 
library in one of our largest cities for a loan 
of books that he might take with him for use 
while at sea. His ship was bound for Ant- 
werp. Therefore, according to the rules of 
the library he was informed that no books 
could be lent to him for such a long period. 
This man, as the master of a vessel was 
trusted by his employer, a large shipping com- 
pany, with thousands of dollars worth of prop- 
erty, to say nothing of many human lives. But 
the public library, because of rules necessary 
for the protection of property belonging to a 
municipality could not give him the service to 
which he felt entitled. 

The majority of public libraries in this coun- 
try are supported largely by municipal funds 
and it is rare to find the appropriating body 
of a municipality willing to finance service of 
any sort which extends beyond the borders of 
the city or town. Therefore it becomes neces- 
sary for some national organization to secure 
necessary funds for, and to carry on work of 
national scope. 

This the American Library Association has 
undertaken to do for the Merchant Marine 
and the two million dollar Books for Every- 
body Fund, contributions for which are now 
being obtained, will make possible, along with 
other activities of the Association, the carry- 
ing on of this service for a period of at least 
three years. At that time it is probable that 
the service, well organized, can be turned over 
for permanent operation to some society or 


group composed of people who derive indirect 
financial benefits from such library service,— 
that is, the owners and operators of the ships. 

At the present time the Merchant Marine 
Department of the American Library Associa- 
tion is being operated as a part of the con- 
tinuation work of its Library War Service. It 
consists (in addition to the headquarters in 
New York) of five dispatch offices, at the 
largest ports on the Atlantic, the Pacific and 
the Gulf of Mexico, as well as paid repre- 
sentatives in all other important seaport cities, 
generally working under the joint supervision 
of the Department and of the local Library or 
Library Commission. 

It is planned in the near future to inau- 
gurate points by cooperating with the Foreign 
and Insular Branch of the American Red 
Cross, the Consular Service, or Clubs and 
Associations for American seamen as organ- 
ized, in the principal seaport cities in foreign 
countries. Further plans provide for the de- 
posit of selected libraries for seamen in ten or 
twelve of the principal seaport cities from 
which seamen may borrow specific books that 
they desire direct, or from which, such single 
books may be sent by mail to men on ships 
which have touched at nearby smaller ports. 
In the main, however, the boxed ship’s li- 
brary, exchangeable at any port for another 
similar collection will be the unit of service. 

These boxed libraries, one or more of which 
have now been placed upon 1,500 Merchant 
Marine vessels contain on an average from 
seventy-five to eighty selected books. The 
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majority of the books included is fiction of 
the popular sort. A few technical books on 
seamanship or other nautical matters are in- 
cluded in each collection. The balance con- 
sists of readable books other than fiction with 
works of travel oma anon One of these 
boxes is placed upon boats having crews of 
100 men or less, two or more upon larger ves- 
sels. When a ship has started on an unusually 


long voyage an additional box is sometimes 
sad on teed. 

Thus, for the first time, books from an 
American library are encircling the globe. The 
average seaman has proven himself to be an 
omniverous as well as an intelligent reader. 
He reads what you and I read and in addition, 
he reads a great deal about his own job. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The articles on pages 446-56 of this 
number have been prepared for the Wil- 
son Bulletin by students in the Library 
School of the Los Angeles Public Library, 
and edited by the principal, Marion Horton. 
As part of their class work, different students 
chose subjects taught in the high schools and 
collected the illustrative material that a library 
might supply to a teacher. One of these is 
included: First year Spanish. Others will be 
published in later numbers of the Bulletin. 
Other students have studied the use of pic- 
tures in schools and compiled the bibliography 
printed in this Issue. The entire class has 
collected new ideas from high school librar- 
ians in all parts of the country. These, 
entered under the heading Information and 
inspiration, will be suggestive to persons in 
public libraries who work with schools as 
well as to school librarians. The development 
of intermediate libraries makes the section de- 
voted to this work especially timely. 

The School wishes to thank the following 
librarians for their assistance; Margaret 
Cleaveland, South High School, Cleveland; 
Edith L. Cook, East Technical High School, 
Cleveland; Leora M. Cross, West High 
School, Cleveland; Edith Erskine, Harrison 
Technical High School, Chicago; Helen G. 
Gilman, Mary Hamer Library of the Taunton, 
Mass. High School; Emma Lee Lott Gil- 
mount, Boyle Heights Intermediate School, 
Los Angeles; Lieurena Greenfield, Santa Ana 
High School; Mary E. Hall, Girls’ High 
School, Brooklyn; Florence L. Hurst, Mc- 
Kinley Avenue Intermediate School, Los An- 
geles; Mary Ives, John C. Fremont High 
School, Oakland; Helen B. Lewis, Glenville 
High School, Cleveland; S. L. Lewis, Lincoln 
High School, Cleveland; M. L. Martin, one 
wood High School of Commerce, Cleveland; 
Anne M. Mulheron, Library Association, 
Portland; Mildred Pope, Broadway High 
School, Seattle; Emily Tyrrell, Alhambra 
Public Library; Marjorie Van Deusen, Los 
Angeles High School; Martha Wilson, Cleve- 
land Public Library. 


Proposep BuDGET FOR THE Two MILLION 
Do.titar FunpD 


Two million dollars has been set as the 
amount needed by the American Library As- 


sociation to carry on the enlarged program 
activities for at least three years, or until 
June 1, 1923. Money given for a specific pur- 
pose will be used for that purpose. If less 
than two million dollars for general purposes 
is received, the sum received will be used to 
carry out those activities which are most 
stressed during the appeal for funds. If more 
than two million dollars is received, the sur- 
plus money will be apportioned among the 
items on the present program, or will be used 
for other closely allied features approved by 
the Association. 
_ It.is expected that some of the objects now 
in view will have been attained by the end of 
three years. For instance, the Merchant 
Marine library work, described by Forrest B. 
Spaulding elsewhere in this issue, may be re- 
garded as a demonstration service which is 
expected to have proved its value by the end 
of a three year period, and can then be turned 
over to another agency with the assurance 
that it will be continued adequately. 

Details of the budget planned, covering a 
three year period, have been published in the 
Library Journal for March 15, and elsewhere. 





“Books in the War: the Romance of Library 
War Service” by Theodore W. Koch reads 
indeed like a romance with its many anecdotes 
and illustrations. It is, as Dr. Koch says, the 
story of Books in the war, covering all 
features and branches of the Service, abroad 
and ‘at home. Librarians will not only enjoy 
reading it themselves, but will be glad to pass 
it on to the public. It is published by Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 





So many good things have come in for this 
School library number of the Bulletin that it 
has been impossible to publish them all for 
lack of space. Among the material that must 
be held over for another issue is our proposed 
digest of the school library legislation in the 
various states. We hope it will be possible 
to publish this in the next issue of the Bulle- 
tin. 





Miss Bertha Joel, for a number of years, 
librarian of the Public Library, Valparaiso, 
Indiana, has joined the staff of the Wilson 
Company as assistant editor of the Cumulative 
Book Index. 
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Miss Rosa M. Leeper has opened an office 
in Pasadena, California as consulting librarian, 
her aim being to supply professional service 
in the selection, purchase and installation of 
private and club libraries. The services of a 
librarian ought to be very valuable in such 
canna and Miss Leeper’s doubly so, after 
more than twenty years in library work, seven- 
teen of which were spent in building up the 
Public Library of Dallas, Texas. 





The Library Fine Computer, formerly sold 
by The H. W. Wilson Company, has been 
taken over by The McManus-Troup Company, 
412-14 Huron St., Toledo, Ohio, who will 
handle both manufacture and sale hereafter. 
es correspondence should be sent directly to 
them. 


The Springfield Republican for February 
22d printed the usual annual list of books com- 
piled by the Western Massachusetts Library 
Club to aid small libraries in their choice of 
books. The list was to be used as the basis 
of discussion, at the midwinter meeting of 
the Club held in Chicopee on March 4. 








What experience have librarians had in 
making files of periodicals available for refer- 
ence without incurring the expense of binding? 
An interchange of methods and experience 
thru the columns of the Bulletin ought to be 
mutually helpful. Tell us about your method 
if you have one that has proved successful. 


STANDARDS FOR A HicuH SCHOOL LIBRARY 


Adopted by New England Association of 
School Libraries and Massachusetts 
Library Club in 1910. 


I APPROPRIATE HOUSING AND 
EQUIPMENT 
Room for library use only with 
seating capacity of 5%-10% 
daily attendance. 


II PROFESSIONALLY 
LIBRARIAN 


A college degree and technical 
library training. 

(a) Schools of 800 pupils and over 
should have a librarian with 
at least one year of an ap- 
proved library school and 
two years of library or 
school experience. 

(b) Schools of 500-800 pupils should 
have librarian with at least 
a six weeks course in library 
methods and one year of 
teaching or library experi- 
ence. 


III SCIENTIFIC CARE AND SELEC- 
TION OF BOOKS AND 
MATERIAL. 
Collections of 3000-8000 books 
for 500-1000 students. 


IV LIBRARY INSTRUCTION. 
(a) Minimum of three recitation 
periods per year, 
or, 
(b) Library instruction as a unit 
course with a minimum of 12 
lessons a year. 


V ADEQUATE ANNUAL APPROPRI- 
ATIONS FOR SALARIES 
AND MAINTENANCE. 


For complete standardization for organi- 
zation and equipment for school libraries 
as adopted by N. E. A. 1918 see pamphlet 
by C. C. Certain, A. L. A. Pub. Board, Chi- 
cago, III. 

Copy may be obtained on application to 
Mr. Clarence Kingsley, Agent for Secon- 
dary Education, State House, Boston, or to 
Free Public Library Commission, State 
House, Boston. 


TRAINED 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS OF 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


PropteMs OF Lasor. (The Handbook Ser- 
ies). Daniel Bloomfield, comp. xxi,436 
pages. $1.80. 

This volume, the third and last in the 
series on Industrial Relations, is like the 
others in that it presents the most repre- 
sentative of the literature available on such 
subjects as Cost of living, Methods of com- 
pensation, Hours of work, Labor disputes, 
Output, Industrial Insurance, Housing, 
Women in industry. The articles, also the 
accompanying selected bibliography are 
arranged by sections, one for each subject 
covered. There is an introduction by 
Meyer Bloomfield, brother of the compiler 
and co-editor and publisher of “Industrial 
Relations, Bloomfield’s Labor Digest.” 


CHILDREN’S CATALOG SUPPLEMENT, 1916-1910. 
(Standard Catalog Series). Corinne Ba- 
con, ed. 108 pages, 6oc. 

About 700 titles, published since 1916, are 
cataloged by author, title and subject, in 
one alphabet and 104 of the books are ana- 
lysed. Publishers’ names, prices, dates of 
publication, and ages for which the’ books 
are intended are given, and annotations are 
used freely. Three lists are appended en- 
titled: Books on the European war for high 
school boys and girls; Some books in 
French for boys and girls, compiled by 
Mile. Clément, «grégée de l'Université de 
Paris; and Aids to story-telling. This vol- 
ume replaces the Supplement for 1916-1918, 
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directly supplementing the Children’s Cata- 
log of 1916. A thin paper edition has also 
been published of which copies are avail- 
able to any library having ordered the 
regular edition, in lots of ten or more, at 
Ioc each. 


InpEx To St. NicHotas. Anna L. Guthrie, 
comp. 479 pages. $12. Service basis rate 
to small libraries. 

This is not a revision of the first index, 
published in 1901, but an entirely new work. 
Volumes 1-45 (1873-1918) of St. Nicholas 
are indexed by means of this one volume, 
with author, title and subject entries in one 
alphabet. Volume number, inclusive pag- 
ing and date are given for each article, and 
note is made of maps and illustrations. 
Special attention has been given in select- 
ing subject headings, to insure the form 
most familiar to children and sub-headings 
and cross-references are used freely. 
Every library having even a few volumes 
of St. Nicholas will find the index a profit- 
able investment. 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE. (Debaters’ 
Handbook Series.) Edith M. Phelps, 
comp, 2d ed. rev. and enl. xxxvii,344 
pages. $1.50. 

The material in the first edition has been 
retained and to it has been added the most 
representative of the more recent material, 
covering especially the development of 
merchant marine policy resulting from our 
entrance into the war. A section has been 
added entitled American Men for American 
Ships. The bibliography has been revised 
and enlarged and the briefs and introduction 
have been entirely re-written. 


EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN. (Debaters’ Hand- 
book Series). Second edition, rev. and 
= by Julia E. Johnsen. xxxvii,214 pages. 

1.25. 

All the articles in the first edition, com- 
piled by Edna D. Bullock, have been re- 
tained and to these has been added, as an 
appendix, the best of the more recent liter- 
ature, covering the new outlook on the em- 
ployment of women in industry, the 
changes in conditions due to women’s large 
part in war work, new opportunities, and 
new and fairer standards of protective leg- 
islation. The bibliography has been re- 
vised and enlarged. 


RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION. (Abridged De- 
baters’ Handbook Series.) Edith M. 
Phelps, comp. 83 pages. 50c. 

This Handbook, compiled to meet an 
emergency, contains briefs for both sides 
of the question of prohibiting immigration 
for a term of four years, a selected bibli- 
ography, a discussion of the history and 
present status of the immigration problem, 
and reprints of articles both for and against 
the question as stated above. 


We announce for publication this spring 
and summer the following: 


“Library Essays” and “General Essays” 
by Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick, two companion 
volumes containing addresses and papers 
delivered or published by Dr. Bostwick 
during his many years of library service. 


“Plays for Children: a selected list com- 
piled by Kate Oglebay for the New York 
Drama League. The list is planned to aid 
in the selection of plays for children from 
six to sixteen years of age, and to help also 
in story-telling, recitations, and class-room 
work. With each title, price and publisher 
are given, also a few words of explanation 
to indicate the type of play, plot, number 
of characters and scenes. 


“Conducting a House Organ for Em- 
ployees” by Peter F. O’Shea, organizer and 
consulting specialist on house organs. 
This volume sets forth the uses and oppor- 
tunities of the employees’ house organ, but 
its great value is that it tells clearly and 
with concrete illustration, how to begin a 
house organ of this kind and what to do 
to make it successful. 


“University Debaters’ Annual, 1919-1920” 
compiled by Edith M. Phelps. Like former 
annuals, this will contain reports of six or 
eight leading intercollegiate debates of the 
past season, accompanied by briefs and 
bibliography. 


“Index to Plays” by Ina Ten Eyck 
Firkins, reference librarian of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. The plan of this index 
will be similar to the “Index to Short Stor- 
ies” by the same author and now out of 
print. The index will cover all 19th and 
20th century plays with collections of older 
plays and there will be several supplemen- 
tary lists “Plays for Children,” “Plays for 
Amateurs”, etc. This Index will not be 
published until Fall. 


Work on the four-year Readers’ Guide 
Supplement, 1916-1919, is proceeding slowly 
but it is hoped to make delivery in May. 
This volume will supplement directly the 
Readers’ Guide Supplement, Volume I, 
1907-1915, and is, in turn, supplemented by 
the current numbers of the Supplement for 
1920. 

Other publications in process, which 
have been announced in earlier numbers of 
the Bulletin, are (publication dates cannot 
be announced): 


National Defense (Handbook Series). 
Julia E. Johnsen. 

Manual of Library Economy. James 
Duff Brown. Memorial edition by W. C. 
Berwick Sayers. 

Union List of Serials. C. W. Andrews. 


Fiction Catalog. Corinne Bacon. 
Americanization (Handbook Series). W. 

Talbot. New edition by Julia E. Johnsen. 
1600 Business Books. 3d edition. 
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Periodical Indexes 


A SERIES OF DICTIONARY INDEXES TO 460 PERIODICALS 
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Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 





An author, title and subject index to 106 
of the most popular periodicals useful for 
reference. Complete series includes: 


Volume I (1900-1904 Out of print) $24.00 
Volume II (1905-1909) ............. 24.00 
Volume III (1910-1914) ............. 32.00 
Volume IV (1915-1918) ............. 27.00 
Continued in monthly service fully 
cumulated quarterly, annually and 
Ch Seek diah ec db wscee se 24.50 


Readers’ Guide Supplement 





An extension of the Readers’ Guide 
service to 84 additional periodicals. 
Volume I Nine-year Volume (1907- 


1915) (Supplementing Poole’s 
ROUED Auidly ta th capac eed les caes ve 89.61 
Volume II (1916-1919) to be ready 
er WR I i Si ccc <Ss ve siescccs 51.55 
Continued in bi-monthly service, 
fully cumulated in each issue.... 51.55 


Industrial Arts Index 





A subject index to the contents of 
115 trade, technical and _  engi- 
neering periodicals, society trans- 
actions and reports. 


Annuals, 1913, 1914, 1915, 1916, 1917 $19.50 

Two-year Volume (1918-1919) 39.00 

Continued in monthly service fully 
cumulated quarterly, annually, 


and biennially 82.00 


Agricultural Index 





A subject index to the contents of 
97 agricultural periodicals, Ameri- 
can and foreign, also to many 
bulletins, pamphlets and govern- 
ment reports. 

Three-year Volume (1916-1918).... 42.35 

Continued in monthly service fully 
cumulated quarterly, annually, and 
triennially 


Index to Legal Periodicals and Law Library 





ournal 


An author and subject index to 
about 60 legal periodicals, also 
several bar association reports. 
Part 2 of each issue is the Law 
Library Journal, reporting mat- 
ters of special interest to the law 
librarian and members of the 
legal profession. 


Annuals, 1908-1918 inclusive, ea.... 6.00 
Continued in quarterly service, fully 
cumulated annually .............. 12.0 


The prices quoted above are the rates charged only to those taking all (or in th 


case of the Readers’ Guide, 70) of the periodicals indexed. Service basis rates are 


al- 


lowed on all indexes whereby each library pays only for the periodicals it receives. Write 


for rates. 
See also Index to St. 


Nicholas. 


Vols. 1-45. p. 470. 
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United States Catalog Series 


An author, title and subject catalog of American books as they are published. 
Complete to date in three bound volumes supplemented by the monthly issues and cumu- 
lated annual volumes of the Cumulated Book Index. Sold on the service basis. Apply 
for rates. 








United States Catalog, Books in Print, 1012... .$36.00 









The foundation volume of the series. Records 
4, over 160,000 books in 500,000 entries, 2,837 three-column 
nonpareil pages, half morocco. 





ns ge 
UirEp’ € ATES HI Tr 

cae STATES TUN en" > 
ATALOG NITED states mr 
TALOG 












NT SUPPLEMENT 
n2 POOKs PoBLSits 


7 United States Catalog Supplement, 1912-1917... .$48.00 





», tues is! f 
SK wet tet f 


81,000 volumes, 240,000 entries, 2,298 three-column 
nonpareil pages, library buckram. 





Cumulative Book Index (current).............. $24.00 





A monthly record of books published in the United States, fully cumulated from 
July to December and again from January to June. The June issue is complete for the 
year and is the bound annual supplement to the United States Catalog. Because of the 
change of publication of the annual from January to June, the June 1919 number is an 
eighteen months record covering books published January 1, 1918-June 30, 1919. 


Standard Catalog Series 


The Standard Catalog will be ultimately a cooperatively printed catalog of 10,000 
titles, to be used in libraries, as a supplement to, or a substitute for, the card catalog. It 
will be published first in sections by class, and when complete in this form, it will be re- 
issued in dictionary form. The selection is based on the best published lists available, 
aided by the advice of librarians and of experts in each field. The following items in 
the Series are now available or announced for early publication: 








——_— | Biography Section, 1000 titles, 72 pages, lined paper. 
| sraspass CA Sociology Section, 1000 titles, 90 pages, lined paper. 
yal 
} : a A 
Peiciss : Pica Cope, CHO GOON. disc cic. bi. 6 Fees 6 cde clecen se eda deus $1.00 
Ze Additional copies on thin paper, for same library, each............ 10 


Fiction Catalog: In preparation. 











Childrens’ Catalog 

















rece Titles, 1612 pees, Cloth... 2... ccc cccsccicccwcssecs, canes $2.00 
2000 Titles, 332 pages, Cloth... ...........cscccccvccccccceecsnveces 4.00 
3500 Titles, 527 pages, Cloth..... 6... cccecscccecesscecceccrens 6.00 
~ Supplement, 1916-1919, 700 titles, 108 pages, lined paper............ 60 
Paper bound copies, sold with bound copy, or to those having 
previously ordered bound copies, in lots of ten or more, 1000 titles, 
i ee 25¢.; 2000 titles, 35¢.; 3500 titles, 50c.; Supplement, toc. 
MU 
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Aids in Book Selection 
BOOK REVIEW DIGEST 
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Devoted to the evaluation of cur- 
rent literature. About 2500 books a 
year are listed by author, with pub- 


soox revew gst | lisher, price, a brief descriptive note, 
owen. | and excerpts from the leading re- 
pare | views culled from sixty representative 


| journals. A title and subject index is 
included in a separate alphabet. 


5 Annuals, 1905-1919 inclusive, each $5 


Continued in the monthly service, 

' cumulated fully in August and Febru- 

ary (annual) $10. Also sold on the 
service basis. Apply for rates. 


PRACTICAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


A series of pamphlets, each a bibliography on some subject of current interest. 


Each 35c, 4 numbers in one order, $1.00. 


Automobiles and Motorcycles. Arthur R. 
Blessing. 79p. 

Birth Control. Theodore Schroeder. 52p. 

Daily Newspapers in the United States. 
Callie Wieder. 64p. 

History of the Reformation in Germany. 
George L. Kieffer. 60p. 














Titles are: 
Masters of American Journalism. Julia C. 
Stockett. 49p. 





Office Methods. Blanche B. Shelp. 3o0p. 





Some Great American Newspaper Editors. 
Margaret Ely. 43p. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


1600 Business Books; arranged by author, 
title, and subject, under the supervision 
of John Cotton Dana of the Newark, 
(N.J.) Free Public Library. Third edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged, now in prepa- 
ration. 


All sides of business are fully represented in 
this volume. Publishers and prices are given. 





Handbook of United States Public Docu- 


ments. Elfrida Everhart. 320p. $2.50. 
1910. 


A brief history of the publications of the 
various government departments. 





Description of Federal Public Documents. 


Lawrence C. Wroth. 22p. pa. 20c; § or 
more copies, 10c e€a.; 100 copies, $5. 





See aiso Modern American library economy series; Reading lists; Study outline 
series; Standard catalog series; United States catalog series. 


Public Affairs Information Service 


The purpose of the service is to collect, 
classify and disseminate information upon 
all questions relating to government, fi- 
nance, social welfare, current legislation 
and other matters of public concern. It 
serves and is supported by cooperators and 
subscribers drawn from government de- 
partments, libraries, institutions, associa- 
tions, and individuals who feel the need of 
a guide to timely information on questions 
of the day. The service is made available 
through a weekly Bulletin which is cumu- 
lated bi-monthly, and bound annual cumu- 
lations issued in October of each year. 


Important unpublished material is also 
made available to subscribers and coopera- 
tors for the cost of copying only. 
Cost: Cooperators; Complete ser- 
vice including weekly bulletins, 
bi-monthly cumulations and an- 
nual volumes, per year......... $100.00 
Subscribers; Bi-monthly cumula- 
tions and annual volumes, per year 50.00 
Annual volumes from 1915 to date, 
AME ods bub ee an beA ee bo 0 Ko a0 15.00 
These are maximum prices. The Service 
is charged for on the service basis. Price 
quoted on request. 
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Debate Material 


DEPATERS’ MANUAL 


OWNERSHIP 


CITY MANAGER PLAN 


PRORTRITION OF THE !. 





DEBATERS’ HANDBOOK SERIES 


Cloth. Price $1.25 each, unless otherwise 


noted 


American Merchant Marine. Phelps. 2nd 
ed. xxxvii, 344p. $1.50. 

Capital Punishment. Fanning. 3d ed. xxvi, 
209P. 

Central Bank. Robbins. viii, 182p. 

Child Labor. Bullock. 2d ed. xxvi, 2238p. 

City Manager Plan. Mabie. xxix, 245p. 

Compulsory Insurance. Bullock. xxxv, 


266p. 
Debaters’ Manual. Phelps. 3d ed. x, I9Ip. 
Direct Primaries. Fanning. 4th ed. xxxiv, 
228p. 
Election of United States Senators. 
ning. 2d ed. xxvi, 116p. 
Employment of Women, Bullock and John- 


Fan- 


sen. 2d ed. xxxiii, 214p. 

Federal Control of Interstate Corporations. 
Phelps. 2d ed. xxx, 240p. 

Free Trade and Protection. Morgan. xxix, 
186p. 

Government Ownership of Railroads. 
Phelps. Vol. II xxxi, 200p. $1.50. 


Government Ownership of Tclegraph and 
Telephone, Judson. xl, 204p. 


Income Tax. Phelps. 3d ed. xxxiii, 235p. 


Initiative and Referendum. Phelps. 3d ed. 
xlvi, 2090p. 

Minimum Wage. Reely. xxvi, 202p. 

Monroe Doctrine. Phelps. 2d ed. xxxiii, 
337D- 

Mothers’ Pensions. Bullock. xviii, 188p. 

Municipal Ownership. Johnsen. 3d ed. 
Xxxiv, 334p. $1.50. 

National Defense. Vol. II. Including 
Compulsory Military Service. Van Valk- 


enburgh. liv, 204p. 


National Defense. Vo!. 
preparation. 


Open versus Closed Shop. 


III. Johnsen. In 


Robbins. 2d ed. 


XxX, I94p. 
Parcels Post. Phelps. 2d ed. xxv, 158p. 
Prohibition. Beman. 2d ed. Ixiv, 240p. 


Recall, Including Judges and Decisions. 


Phelps. 2d ed. L, 273p. 
Reciprocity. Robbins. xxii, 222p. 
Single Tax. Bullock and Johnsen. 2d ed. 
XXXIll, 2490p: 
Trade Unions. Bullock. 2d ed. xxx, 28op. 
Unemployment. Johnsen. xi, 242p. 
Woman Suffrage. Phelps. 3d ed. x\vii, 


27 4p. 


World Peace. Reely. 2d ed. xxiv, 256p. 


ABRIDGED DEBATERS’ HANDBOOK 
SERIES 

Paper. Price 25c each, unless otherwise 
noted. 

Athletics. Johnsen. 103p. 35c. 

Fortification of Panama Canal. Fanning. 

32p. 

Government Ownership of Telegraph. 

Phelps. 32p. 

Non-Resistance. Parsons. 93p. 35¢c. 

Panama Canal Tolls. Phelps. sop. 


Restriction of Immigration. Phelps. 83p. 


50¢c. 
Ship Subsidies. Clifford. 53p. 
Six-Year Presidential Term. Painter. 47». 


HANDBOOK SERIES 


Cloth. Price $1.25, unless otherwise noted 
Agricultural Credit. Bullock. xiv, 177p. 
Americanization. Talbot. 2d ed. in prepa- 


ration by J. E. Johnsen. $1.80. 
European War. Vol. I. Sheip. x, 334p. 
European War. Vol. II. Bingham. xi, 
304p. 
Industrial Relations. 
Employment Management. 
xx, 507p. $1.80. 
Modern Industrial Movements. 
field. xxiv,377p. $1.80. 
Problems of Labor. 
$1.80. 


Bloomfield. 
Bloom- 


Bloomfield. xxi, 436p. 


League of Nations. Phelps. 4th ed. rev. 
and enl. xxxix, 362p. $1.50. 
Prison Reform. Bacon. xxxvi, 3090p. 


Russia. Fanning. xxviii, 384p $1.50. 


Short Ballot. Bullock. xviii, 16op. 
Socialism. Robbins. xvii, 223p. 
Vocational Education. Robison. L,303p. 


$1.50. 
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DEBATE MATERIAL—Continued 


UNIVERSITY DEBATERS’ ANNUALS 


A series of year books, each a collection 
of representative intercollegiate debates on 
the important questions of the day. Con- 
structive and rebuttal speeches are given 
for both sides, and each debate is ac- 
companied by a selected bibliography, and 
briefs. 

Each volume, bound in cloth, $1.80 


Contents 


Vol. I: 1914-1915. E. C. Mabie, ed. 
Increase of Army and ong Monroe 
Doctrine; Minimum Wage; Government 
Ownership of Telegraph and Telephone; 
Socialistic Control of the Means of Pro- 
duction and Exchange; Single Tax. 


Vol. II: 1915-1916: E. C. Mabie, ed. 
International Police; Preparedness; Com- 
pulsory Military Service; Federal Owner- 

ship of fa and Telephone; City 
oneeer Plan; Prohibition; Literacy Test 
for Immigrants; Compulsory Industrial 
Insurance. 


Vol. III: 1916-1917. E. M. Phelps, ed. 
Government wnership of Railroads; 
Universal Military Service; Compulsory 
Arbitration of Railroad Labor Disputes; 
Chinese and Japanese Immigration; Com- 


pulsory Arbitration; Progressive In- 
heritance Tax. 
Vol. IV: 1917-1918. E. M. Phelps, ed. 


Compulsory Arbitration of Industrial 
Disputes (two debates); Government 
Price Control; League of Nations to En- 
force Peace; Federal Regulation of In- 
dustry; Minimum Wage. 


Vol. V: 1918-1919. E. M. Phelps, ed. 
Cabinet System of Government; Govern- 
ment Ownership of Railroads, (three de- 
bates); Federal Employment for Surplus 
Labor. 


Vol. VI. 1919-1920. 
preparation. 


E. M. Phelps, ed. In 


study. 











iene 

Active Citizenship. Charles Davidson, 
Ph.D. A study of citizenship in general 
and of the intelligent management of local 
problems. Topics for discussion in meet- 
ings and short lists of books and docu- 
ments which may be consulted. 4o0p. 25c. | 


Study Outline Series 


These outlines are arranged for the special benefit of 
clubs and others who wish to follow a definite course of 
Each supplies a program already prepared which 
can be adapted easily to the special demands of a study 
group, and also indicates the best material for reference 
These outlines can be purchased in quantity, annotated as 
desired and used in place of specially printed programs. 


DEBATERS’ MANUAL 


Compiled by Edith M. Phelps (Debaters’ 
Handbook Ser.) 2d ed. enl. x,191p. $1.25. 


This volume will tell the student or de- 
bater how to organize a debating society, 
where to find a suitable question for de- 
bate and how to prepare for the debate it- 
self. Part ! describes in logical order all 
the steps thru which the debater must go 
in the preparation for a debate. Part I! 
contains brief and valuable suggestions for 
organizing and managing a debating so- 
ciety and for drawing up its constitution. 
There is also an up-to-date list of subjects for 
debate, each accompanied by references to 
briefs, bibliographies, actual debates, collec- 
tions of articles, etc.; also a selected bibliog- 
raphy on debate and public speaking. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE DEBATES 
Chicago 
Federal Graduated Income Tax. 46p. pa. $1 


Minimum Wage. sip. pa. $1. 


Recall (excluding judges). 38p. pa. $1. 





Iowa 

Federal Charter for Interstate Commerce. 
36p. pa. $1. 

Graduated Income Tax. 

Shipping Subsidies. 3op. 


New England Triangular League 


46p. pa. $1. 
pa. $r. 


Courts and Social Reform. 67p. pa. S$: 
Texas 
Banking and Currency Reform. 29-54p. p 
30c. 
Compulsory Old-Age Insurance. 7-28p. pa 
30¢. 
Miscellaneous 


Public Regulation of the Rate of Wages. 
Rinehart J. Swenson. 74p. pa. 50c. 
A historical résumé of the subject of wages. 
with bibliography. 


American Art. A. L. Guthrie. Sixteen 
programs and bibliography. 63p. 35c. 

City Beautiful. A study of Town Plan- 
ning and Municipal Art. K. L. Roberts. 


Twelve programs and bibliography. 6p. 
25c. 
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STUDY OUTLINE SERIES—Continued 


Contemporary Drama. Prof. Arthur 


Beatty. List of plays with interpretative 
notes and suggestive ideas for discussion 
and study. 12p. 25¢c. 


Contemporary American Literature. A. L. 
Guthrie. Sixteen programs and references 
for each. Bibliography. 79p. 35c. 


Contemporary English Literature. Prof. 
Arthur Beatty. Seventeen authors § and 
their most important works. Critical refer- 
ences. Certain books studied with inter- 
pretative notes. 2Ip. 25c. 


Country Life and Rural Problems. M. K. 
Reely. Twenty-one programs, under five 
main divisions, with references for each. 


Bibliography. 3909p. 25c. 
Dietetics. Programs ‘or 10 club meet- 
ings. 10p. Under one cover with “Home 


Economics.” 


Early American Literature. A. L. Guth- 
rie. Seventeen programs with references 
for each. Bibliography. sop. 35c. 


England and Scotland: History and 
Travel. C. E. Fanning. Intended for travel 
study club which has a historical founda- 


tion for its work. Bibliography. List of 
additional topics. I1op. 25c. 
Home Economics. Prepared by the 


Home Economics Division, Agricultural 
Extension Department, Purdue University. 
Programs for 10 club meetings. 11p. Under 
one cover with “Dietetics.”  25c. 


Italian Art: A General Survey. Prepared 
for the Wisconsin Library Commission. 
Chronological order of subjects. 6p. 1I5c. 


Mexico. Prepared by Study Club De- 
partment, Wisconsin Library Commission. 
2p. To be used in the same year with 
South America Past and Present or Pan- 
ama, Under one cover with Panama. 15c. 


New Poetry. Mary P. Parsons. Seven- 
teen programs with bibliography. 76p. 35c. 

Panama. L. E. Stearns. 4p. Under cover 
with Mexico. 


10 copies (of one title) listed at 35c. 
10 copies (of one title) listed at 25c. 
1o copies (of one title) listed at 15c. 


Present Day Industries in the United 
States. Prepared by the Study Club De- 
partment, Wisconsin Library Commission. 
Topical outline without references. 6p. 15c. 


Questions of the Hour: Social, Eco- 
nomic, Industrial. J. L. Wilson. Nineteen 
programs, with references, each based on a 
single volume in the Debaters’ Handbook 
Series or the Handbook Series. 30p. 25c. 


Russia: History and Travel. C. E. Fan- 
ning. Eighteen programs and bibliography 
28p. 25c. 


Russian Literature. A. L. Guthrie. Six- 
teen programs with references and recom- 
mended readings for each. Bibliography. 
53P- 35¢. 


Slav Peoples. Prepared by Gregory 
Yarros. The history, present distribution 
and culture of the Slavs. A topical outline 
with references under each topic. Bibli- 


ography. 24p. 25c. 


South America. Corinne Bacon. Topical 
outline with chapter and page references 
as a help in the preparation of papers. 
Bibliography. 30p. 25c. 


South America Past and Present. Based 
on the study of Bryce, South America. One 
subject for each meeting with questions for 
discussion. Short list of required refer- 
ences. I5p. 25¢c. 


Studies in Modern Plays. H. A. David- 
son, M.A. Analytical study of ten plays, 
presented by question. Full directions for 
study and list of references. 44p. 35c. 


United States Since the Civil War. C. E. 
Fanning. Intended for clubs studying ad- 
vanced American history and modern prob- 
lems. Bibliography. top. 25c. 


Vocational Education and Guidance of 
Youth. E. Robison. Seventeen programs 
and bibliography. 66p. 35c. 


Woman Suffrage. J. L. Wilson. Covers 
the history and status of the movement, 
arguments in its favor, methods of pre- 
paring for and conducting campaigns, etc. 


Full references and a bibliography are 
given. 47p. 25¢. 

$2.50 

1.50 

1.00 
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Librarians’ Professional Literature 


Administration 
Care of Pamphlets and Clippings in Li- 
braries. Philena A. Dickey. (Library 
problems ser.) 28p. pa. 25c.; 4 or more 


copies 12%c ea; 100 copies $7. 
A description of various methods employed in 
the care of pamphlets and clippings. 


Library Work, 1905-1911. Anna L. Guthrie, 


ed. 4090p. $4. 
A bibliography and digest of library literature. 
Manual of Library Economy (Brown). New 
edition by W. C. Berwick Sayers. In 
preparation. 
School Mitneadp, aes Martha Wil- 


son. viii,I 

A statement A Pa "miatipaais of the schoo! 
library with suggestions for its equipment, or- 
ganization and administration. 


Bookbinding 
Library Bookbinding. Arthur L. Bailey. vi, 
248p. $1.25. 
Contains information on materials, processes, 


routine and various lesser matters relating to 
the binding and repair of books. 


Buildings 
A book of Carnegie Libraries. Theodor: 
Wesley Koch. Plates. x,226,v-viiip. $3.50 
postage extra. 


Classification 


Canons of Classification; a study in bib- 
liographical classification method. W. C. 


Berwick Sayers. 173p. $1. 
A critical study of the main systems of li- 
brary classification. 


Introduction to Library Classification; with 
readings, questions and examination pa- 


ers. W. C. Berwick Sayers. 172p. $1.25 
ntended for beginners. 


Classics of American Librarianship 


Library Essays. Arthur E. Bostwick. In 
preparation. 


Library Work with Children. Alice L. 
Hazeltine, comp. (Classics of American 
librarianship series*) 396p. $1.50. 


Libraries: addresses and essays. 


ton Dana. xi,299p. $1.80. 
A book of a de me by the author 
during twenty years of library experience. 


Relationship between the Library and the 
Public Schools. Arthur E. Bostwick. 


John Cot- 


comp. (Classics of American librarian- 
ship series.*) 33Ip 1.50. 

*A series of I of professional papers, 
edited by Arthur E. Bostwick. 
Miscellaneous 


British Museum Library. Gertrude E. Raw- 
lings. 23Ip. $1.25. 
An account of the museum and its treasures. 
Children’s Library: dynamic factor in edu- 
cation. Sophy H. Powell. 460p. $1.75. 


A discussion and criticism of library work for 
children as conducted at present; with a bibli- 
ography, and an introduction by John Cotton 

ana. 


Library Jokes and Jottings; a collection of 
stories partly wise and mostly otherwise. 


Henry T. Coutts. 1159p. 65c. 

Place the Man and the Book. Sarah B. 
Askew. 22p. pa. 10c; 10 or more copies, 
5c ea; 100 copies, $3. 


Seven Joys of Reading. Mary W. Plum- 
mer. 20p. pa. 20c; § or more copies 10c 
ea; 100 copies $5. 


Modern American Library Economy Series 


Edited by JOHN COTTON DANA 


Part 6, sec 1 completes the first volume 
of the Series. This volume may be se- 
cured bound in three-quarters pig-skin, 
for $12. 

Pt 1, sec 1. Registration desk. Sara C. 
Van de Carr. (Out of print except in 
bound volume) 

Pt 1, sec 2. Charging system. Sara C. Van 
de Carr. 53p. 5oc. 

Pt 1, sec 3. Administration of lending 
dept. Sara C. Van de Carr. 33p. Soc. 

Pt 1, sec 4. Relations with the public in the 
lending dept. Sara C. Van de Carr. 22». 


50c. 
Pt 2. Booklists and other library publica- 
tions. John C. Dana. 31p. 5oc. 
Pt 3. Business branch. John C. Dana and 
S. B. Ball. 73p. $1 
Pt 4. Advertising. John C. Dana. 31p: soc. 
Pt 5, sec 1. School department room. John 
C. Dana. 18p. 5oc. 


What Makes a Novel Immoral. Corinne 
Bacon. 24p. pa. 10c; I0 or more copies, 
5c ea; 100 copies, $4. 

Pt 5, sec 2. Course of study for normal 


school pupils on the use of a library. (Out 
of print except in bound volumes. See 
v. 2. How to use a library.) 

Pt 5. sec. 4. School libraries, by G. Thomp- 
son and John C. Dana. 35p. 5oc. 

Pt 5, sec 5. Course of study for normal 
school pupils on literature for children. 
J. S. Harron, C. Bacon and John C. Dana. 
Out of print except in bound volume. 

Pt 6, sec 1. Large pictures, educational 
and decorative, by Marjary L. Gilson and 
John C. Dana, 8op. $1. 

V 2. High school branch of the public li- 
brary. Elizabeth B. McKnight and John 
C. Dana. 39p. 50c. 

V 2. How to use a library; a course of 
study. Louise Connolly. 135p. pa. $1; bd. 
$1.30. 

V. 2, pt xvii. Ma 
publications. 


s atlases and geographical 
arah B. Ball. 46p. 75c. 
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MODERN AMERICAN ECONOMY LIBRARY SERIES—Continued 


V 2, pt xviii, sec 1. The vertical file. M. A. 
McVety and M. E. Colegrove. 34p. 50c. 


V 2, pt xix. Aids in high school teaching; 
pictures and objects. John C. Dana and 
Blanche Gardner. 68p. $1. 


V. 2. Color-and-position method for filing 
pamphlets, books, maps, documents, let- 


ters and other material. pt. 1. John C. 
Dana. 36p. pa. $1; bd. $1.30. 

V 2. Picture collection, revised, by John C. 
Dana and Blanche Gardner. 96p. pa. $1; 
bd. $1.30. 

V 2. Subject headings for information file. 
M. E. Colegrove and M. A. McVety. 123p. 
pa. $1; bd $1.30. 


Drama 


Daily Bread; A window to the South; The 
lean years; one-act plays. Mary K. Reely. 
72p. lined pa. 6oc. 


Three one-act plays. 


Choosing a Play: suggestions and bibliog- 
raphy for the director of amateur dra- 
matics. Gertrude E. Johnson. 41p. lined 
pa. 65c. 

See also Study Outline Series. 


Plays for Children: a selected list. 
Oglebay. In preparation. 
Compiled for the New York Drama League. 

St. John’s Fire: a drama in four acts. Her- 
mann Sudermann, Tr. by Grace E. Polk. 
1o8p. $1. 

Some of the Best Dramas. .Frances K. W. 
Drury. 24p. pa. 10¢; 10 or more copies 5c 
ea; 100 copies. $2. 

A briefly classified list of 262 plays by Ameri- 
ean and foreign authors. 


Kate 


Reading Lists 


List of Short Stories and Tales; reprinted by 
permission from the bulletin of the IIli- 
nois assn. of teachers of English. Francis 
K. W. Drury. 16p. pa. I0c; 10 or more 
copies, 5c ea; 100 copies. $2. 

About 300 titles are included, by American, 

English and foreign authors. 

Christmas Library Bulletin No. 2: Michigan 
State Normal College. Emelyn E. Gard- 
ner and E. V. Andrews. 39p. pa. 10c; io 
or more copies 5c ea; 100 copies, $3. 


Poisonous Gas in Warfare: application, pre- 
vention, defense and medical treatment. 
Henry E. Haferkorn and Felix Neumann. 
Pt. 1. Oct. 31, 1917; Pt. 2. Jan. 15, 1978. 
Pts. I and II. 42p. pa. soc. Pt. II alone, 
I4p. pa. 25c. 

A short annotated bibliography of gases and 
kindred devices applied in the late war. 


Children and Schools 


Books for Christmas for the Children: 
comp. by Corinne Bacon. 1917 ed. pa. 
10c; 10 or more copies 5c ea; 100 copies 
$2. On 500 or more copies, imprint free. 
Best 300 juvenile books, roughly classified, 

with price and publisher. 

Boy Scouts of America. St. Joseph Free 
Public Library. 2d ed. rev. 12p. pa. 10c; 
IO Or more copies, 5c ea; 100 copies, $2. 


Eighty Tales of Valor and Romance for 
Boys and Girls. Children’s Department. 
Cleveland Public Library. 13p. pa. 10c; 


IO Or more copies, 5c e€a; 100 copies, 3. 
Annotated. 


Fairy Stories to Tell and Suggestions for 
the Story Teller. Nina C. Brotherton. 8p. 
pa. 10c; IO Or more copies, 5c ea; 100 
copies, $2. 


Library Aids for Teachers and School Li- 
brarians. Esther M. Davis and Agnes 
Cowing, comps. 23p. pa. 10c; Io or more 
copies, 5c ea; 100 copies, $2. 


Lists of Stories and Programs for Story 
Hours. Effie Louise Power. 110p. pa. 20c; 
5 or more copies, toc ea; 100 copies, $6. 


Reading Lists for Special Days; formerly 
published as Nos. 1-8 of the School holi- 
day series. 148p. pa. 25c; 4 or more copies. 
12%c ea; 100 copies, $7. 

Bibliographies of selections appropriate for 
the observance in schools of the following holi- 
days: New Year’s day, Lincoln’s and Washing- 
ton’s birthdays, Easter, Arbor day, Memorial 
day, Thanksgiving and Christmas. 


Seventy-five Books of Adventure for Boys 
and Girls. Children’s department. Cleve- 
land public library. 1op. pa. roc; Io or 


more copies, 5c ea; 100 copies. $2. 
Annotated. 


Things I Like to Do: for Boys and Girls. 
Lillian Sutherland. 16p. pa. t0c; 10 or 
more copies, 5c ea; 100 copies, $2. 


What Shall We Read Now. Pratt Institute 
Free Library. 4 lists, grades 1-2, 3-4, 5-6, 
7-8. 3d ed. rev. pa. ea. 10c; 100 copies, $2; 
set of 4, 20c; 100 sets $5. 
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Miscellaneous 


Check List of Periodicals. Alvan W. Clarke. 


59P. pa. goc. 

A list, with full statistics, of the periodicals 
indexed in Poole, the Faxon indexes. the Engi- 
neering index and the indexes published by The 
H. W. Wilson Company. 

Conducting a House Organ for Employees. 

Peter O’Shea. In preparation. 


Don’t Be « Quitter; a little story from life 
for life. S. H. Ranck. 4p. 100 copies. 25c; 
500 $1; 1000, $1.75 (Postage extra.) 

A bit of inspirational literature suitable for 
distribution to students leavi school, etc. See 
also the Vision of Anton in this list. 
General Essays. Arthur E. Bostwick. In 

preparation. 


Index to St. Nicholas. Vols. 1-45. Anna L. 
Guthrie, ed. 479p. Red buck. $12. Sold 
also on the service basis. 


ers; an _ illustrated 
guide for plant lov- 
ers; with 25 plates in 
color and 22 plates 
in black and white. 
Frederic E. and Edith 
S. Clements. xxxi, 
3902p. flex. lea. $3.75. 


Flowers of Mountain 
and Plain. Frederic 
E. and Edith S. 
Clements. $1.75. 


= 
Contains the 25 colored plates from ky 
mountain flowers. 





Maxon Book Mark. 2% x 6% in. Price: 100, 
30c; 500, $1.25; 1000, $2 postpaid. 


Instructs children, in an interesting manner, 
in the care of books. 


Goop-cards. Printed in black and colors. 
2%x6% in. Prices: In colors, 100, 40c; 
1000 $3.50 postpaid. 

Hand-colored, size 12% x 18 inches for bulle- 
tin board or framing, each mailed in tube, 25c. 


Rocky Mountain flow-. 


Library Adventures of Bob and Elizabeth. 
Marie L. Prevost. 16p. pa. toc; 10 or 
more copies, 5¢ ea; 100 copies, $3. 


Quarterly List of New Technical and Indus- 
trial Books; chosen and annotated for gen- 
eral libraries by the Applied science ref- 
erence department Pratt Institute Free 
library. Issued quarterly 4p. pa. 1 to 50 
copies each issue for one year $1.25; 100 


copies $2.50; on orders for 500 or more. 


copies, imprint furnished free. 


Toaster’s Handbook; Jokes, stories and quo- 
tations. Peggy Edmund and Harold W. 
Williams. With introductions by Mary K. 
Reely. 3d ed. xviii, 483p. $1.50. 


Jokes and quotations have been brought into 
one collection and classified under subject 
headings corresponding more or less closely 
to those used in library catalogs. 


Union List of Serials in the Libraries of the 
North Central States. Edited under the 
supervision of Clement W. Andrews of 
the John Crerar library. In preparation. 


Vision of Anton as told by Walter A. 
Dyer. 16p. pa. 10c; Io or more copies 5c 


ea; 100 copies, $3. 

A bit of inspirational literature for library 
workers and readers. See also Don't be a 
quitter in this list. 


Supplies 


Printed Guide Cards for the Card Catalog. 
Prices: $2.00 a hundred, minimum order, 
100 cards. First choice, 612 cards, $10.00. 
European war, full set, 70 cards, $1.25. 
Limitedjset, 30 cards, 50c. 

A selection of 5 subject headings, printed 
on the best quality. of guide cards, center cut. 
Care has been taken to select names or sub- 
jects most needed and which will be about 
equidistant in the average catalog. A list of 


subjects will be sent on request for use in mak- 
ing up an order. 











